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McGly nn seems to have utterly t lost 
is grasp upon principle, and is proposing 
razy demagogic scheme for getting city 
ts to band together, refuse to pay for 

@ir houses and rooms any more than a 
building rent, and by their numbers 
ake eviction: dificult if not impossible. 
say nothing of hc natin wach would 


e national apie is in- 
eben the trees are. 


ondon gets here at 


on: noes there i is not ioe strong a head 
{as lightly and easily as men. “I 
should taink there would be even more 
; bicyg Jes in use here@3ince the pavements 
good,” I said to a department clerk. 
weep would,” he replied, “if it were not 
or or the tariff. These bicycle makers have 
combine, and they keep up prices to a 
point about five dollars less than it costs to 
import an Eogit ish bicycle, and pay freight 
dduty. If it were not for the tariff you 
ould get a machine for $95 that you must 
now pay £145 for, and lots more of us 
ould afford to have them.” That is the 
way in Washington now. Even if you try 
taik to a man about pavements he is 
ikely to land you in the tariff question. 


he capiiol is indeed a noble building, 
ppears to special advantage amid 

e foliage that now surrounds it. The 
stensive reconstruction that is intended 
uke the side that was originally de- 

' for ‘the rear appear more like a 

is now. going on. There is a good 

= lesson to be had from the capitol. 
S originaily intended that the city 
rashington should be built on the 
firm ground that stretches out 

ce. the east or main front of 
capitol, and the buiiding was con- 
ted with this view. But speculation, 
unting the future, carried up and 
the price of land where the city ought 
and was intended to be, to such ex- 
ant rates that improvement was 

#1 into the low land and swamp back 
capitoL Thus it is that the noble 


The east frontage of the build- 
been much improved by 
—— ef trees made in 
's, but the colossal statue of 


of curiosity, 
house, and as certain to be beaten in 
the senate. 


oe he 


strabismus, and there is besides a deep hole 
in its throat. I askea a colored boy with 
a basket on his arm, who seemed engaged 
in silent art criticism, the reason of this. 
He said he supposed the man was cross 
eyed wien he was alive. Iasked him who 
the man was. He said he did not know 
his name, but (reading the inscription on 
the side of the pedestal fronting him, 
“First in war’) he added, “He was the 
first man in the war.” ‘And that hole in 
his throat?” I continued. “That,” said 
the boy, “is the place where he got shot.” 


Though congress is ° still in session, 
Washington contciss now but few 
strangers, and the notels are compara- 
tively deserted. Ail interest centers in 
the Mills bill; but. there. is littie interest 
It is certain to pass the 


The republicans are doggedly 
fighting it line by line in the five minutes’ 
debate, and the majority are as dog- 
gedly voting dows all amendmenis 


save those agreed to in caucus, One 


‘of these amendmenis adepted while I 


was there was that striking works of 


western members 


art off the free list. This was agreed to in 


caucus because of the representation of 
that the farmers regard 
works of art as matters of luxury, and 


would deem it a discrimination in favor of 


the rich if paintings and statuary should 
come in free while blankets and trace 
chains were taxed. 4am inclined to think 
the farmers are right. Qur discrimination 
against the work of foreign painters and 
sculptors is a shameful and barbarous 


thing, but it is merely a consistent part of ' 


a barbarous and shameful system. 


Looking down from the galleries while 
this debate is dragging along soon becomes 
tiresome, for it is dificult to hear what 
is being said. The fioor is covered with 
littered desks and vacant seats. The 
majority of the small number of repre- 
sentatives present are writing, reading or 
chatting with each other. One man is 
| speaking, frequentiy with much anima- 
tion, but there are ordinarily but two or 
three who seem to pay any attention, 
while the chatter around one andthe hum 


what is said indistinguishable. 
poses of debate th e Bova Ush. pan ofa 


{ hall and: na des 


Push o attention ete the galleses 
| to catch every word Tn the absence of 
Lr Mills, CGR. Breckinridge of Arkansas, 
| son of John C. Breckinridge, and cousin 


‘yidee in the: house—W.C. P.. of Kentucky, 
| had charge of the bill. Quick, forcible, 
and well. informed, he scemed an effi- 
cient substitute for Mr. Mills. 
B. Reed of Maine led the republican 
opposition. A southerner = incidentally 
gave me some idea of what manner of man 
he considered Mr. Reed to be. “Most 
cf our colored people in the south are 
good: but there are some mcan ones, just 
as there are some mean whites. But those 
mean colored people, when they are mean, 
are as mean as they can be. They just 
take after Mr. Tom Reed of Maine,” 

The protracted debate over the Mills bill, 
which is likely to carry the session inta 
September, while useless as far as immedi- 


is as ceriain that the senate will reject as 


reality of much importance. The cou- 
gressmen are reaily speaking to their con- 


stituents rather than to each other, aud 


their discussion is at once an indication 
and a stimulant of that far wide contro- 
versy that is going on all over the country, 
and that will go on with increasing in- 
tensity until the popular vote is taken in 
November—to recommence again immedi- 
ately afterward. 


’ The feeling at Washington, asI was able 
to gauge it, is exceedingly good. The elec- 
tion of Barnum as chairman of the 
national committee is, it is said, no indica- 
tion of a weakening or apologetic attitude. 
The response that. has come from the 
country has inspired the democratic 
leaders with confidence, while republicans 
privately admit that the opposition to the 
protective system that is awakening is 
much stronger than they looked for. 
Among all the leading democratic con- 
gressmen I talked with | did not meet with 
one who was not in favor of an aggressive 
campaign. And this, it is said, is the de- 
termination of the president. Mr. Cleve- 
land has the reputation of being even a 
stronger free trader than his message 
would indicate—and that is strong enough 
for all practical purposes. The message, 
as originally written, is said to have been 
more radical even than as finally sent in, 
being modified somewhat at the suggestion 
of free trade democrats, who feared it 
might be too strong for the party in its 


from other parts of the house make much of 
For pur-. 
small. 

duty - 


one degree removed of the other Breckin- 


Thomas 


ate effect on legislation i is concerned—for it. 


that the house will pass the bill—is in: 
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demoralized condition on the tariff ques- 
tion. 


The reputation Mr. Cleveland has made 
in Washington is a very high one. There 
are plenty who do not like him, but there 
seem to be none who do not credit him 
with conscientiousness and determination. 
I was talking with Charles Nordhoff 
of the strange obscurity into which the 
only living ex-presideni, Mr. Hayes, has 
fallen—an obscurity so great that al- 
though he was a member of the Chicago 
convention no one out of Chicago seemed 
to know it, and of the contrast between his 
character and that of Mr. Cleveland. when 
Mr. Nordhoff, as illustrative of the- presi- 
dent’s character, told me a good story. 
“f was always curious,” said Mr. Nordhoif, 
‘as to the sources: of General Ja .ck- | 
son’s wonderful popular strength, and | 
IT once asked an old, Tennessean “what 
was its reason. /Gur peopid > ~ be- 
lie¢veu in General Jabkson,’ said MMe, ¢ be- 
cause they were cg@nvinced that? he was 
honest and conscighitious, and that when 
he once made up; ‘hls mind that, a thing 
was right nothing could swervg Shim from 
it.” As indicative of this sfeeling the 
Tennessean wait on to recafl @ sermon 
delivered by a f pular Tennessee preacher, 
describing thé #ondemnatica of Christ at 
at the tribunty of Pontius Pilate. “Now, 
brethren,” Said the preacher, ‘don’t put 
Pontius Pikite down forabad man. He 
wasn’t & man; he was eae a weak 


our Savior, but he sonlant re- 
pressure of the scribes and phari- 
d the howlings of the rabble. He 
have any backbone. He wasn’t 


General Jackson had been in Pontius 
ilate’s place that trial would have had a 
different ending!” 


The appearance, manner and talk of 
Mills of Texas confirm the reputation he 
has made. He is a strong man, and a free” 
trader from base. He has fought. this” 
battle in his own state as it ought to be 
fought in every state. 


preducts of curdabor in all the markets of 
the world. ‘We must unfetter every arm and 
let every uiuscle strike for the highest re- 
muneration for its toil. We must let wealth, 
the creation of labor, grow up inall the homes 
of cur peopie. Then every industry will 
spriug forward at a bound, and wealth, pros- 
perity and power will bless the land that is 
dedicate: to FREE MEN, FREE LABOR and FREE 
TRADE! 


Reprcsentative - William L. Scott of 
Pennsylvania is a man of the same clear- 
cut kind. Like Mr. Mills, Mr. Scott has 


wade the fight in. his own state and has aE 
broken the ‘superstition that: no one not. 


pledg sed to. protection to Pennsylvania, in- 


can. have. any. z polltestt inf} uence in. 


Garfield, unwilling to decide between 
them, called on them to name a fourth, 
and they finally agreed on Nichols. His 
election to congress came in pretty much | 


the same way. General Cox, who had rep-. 


resented the Raleigh district, was defeated 
for renomination because of his devotion 
to civil service reform. There was’ much. 
dissatisfaction, and Mr. Nichols, who had 
in the meantime become master workman 
of the Knights of Labor, was. asked to run 
as an: independent candidate, and was 
elected’ by a majority of over four thou-:|. 
sand, receiving many democratic votes. . 
Very interesting to me.was the long 


3 talk I had, both of the past and of the 


Aa sebate; and de- 

inst all protection, not merc- 
economically injurious, but as 
morally wrong—as violative of - the 
spirit and letter of the. constitution, of 
the fundamental principles of the demo- 
cratic. party and: of the natural and in- 
alienable rights of man. Noris it strange 
thst se ch an: outspoken free trader should 
swrine up from the very hot bed of Ameri- 
Carney protectionism. ‘On the contrary, it is 
naturel - Logical and thorough going pro- 
tectionism - begets, when thought is once 
arous. d, Jogical and thorough going free 
icaders, Thisis why Iam so glad to see 
the republican platform boldly take such 
tra, ground. With Scott in the lead, 
there. will be no “Polk, Dallas and the 
arift of 742” campaign in Pennsylvania 
< Against ae of pro- 


set 
ly as 


When, after his | ‘é 


first term, he announced himself as op- | 


posed to the duty on wool, a howl went up 
in his district that he was. opposing : 
interests of his — owl state; that. 
on wool — w as all that ‘Tey : 
Lob OU ef. oes ey 
it might be right. ‘enough. 
to try and get duties abolished on 
things which | Texas did not produce, he 
ought to stand up for a duty on wool until 
all the others were abolished. Mr. Mills 
accepted the challeng: ce and met. the issue. 
before his constituents on the ab olition of | 
the wool. duty. He. asked. them how a 
Texan: representative could go into the 
house and work for the reduction or aboli- 
tion of duties while insisting that the duty | 
that was supposed to be’ hi state’s share 
in the general steal should be kept. up. 
He pointed out to them. that nobody ex- 
cept Judge Kelley was in favor of all 
duties, but that our monstrous tariff had 
been built up and was maintained by. the | 
combinations that those i in favor of - some 
duties were forced to make with those | : 
favor of other duties, and that. for the ‘peo- 
ple of Texas to demand the retention. of | 
one duty was to necessarily consent to the 
retention of all. And then, denouncing 
the whole protective system. as a 
robbery of the masses, he addressed 
himself particularly to the assumption 


en because the duty on wool might. put 


some money in the pockets of Texas wool 


growers it was thereforea benefit to the 


whole people of Texas. Who are these 


Texan wool growers, he asked, that all the | : 


other people of Texas should be taxed by | 
the tariff for their benefit? They are 
mostly absentees, and few or none of them. 
do any real work, while their immense | 
flocks are tended by two or three Mexicans 
and a lot of hairless Mexican dogs: Who | 
are they that you men who earn your. 
living by hard work should: be compelled 
by Jaw to pay higher prices for: e every. 
stitch of woolen clothing you or your 
families wear to give them a bonus? If you 
want to continue that, vote against me, 


forIam as much opposed to protecting | 


Texas wool asIam opposed to protecting’ 
anything else. Mr. Mills’s continued pres- 
ence in the house shows the answer of. his 
constituents, and the fact that the putting : 
of wool on the free list is the keystone of 
the Mills bill shows his adherence to the 
principle he then declared. Like the other» 
members of the ways and means com- 


‘mittee Mr. Mills evidently only regards the 


Mills bill as a mere entering wedge. What 
he really aims at was well set forth in the 
peroration of his speech in support of the 
Morrison bill four years ago: 

God grant chat the day may soon come 
when American ships shall again sail the seas 
under the shield and protection of our own 
flag. If that day is to come, it must be pre- 
ceded by. a reversal of the policy of com- 
mercial restriction. We must remove, both 
by legislation and diplomacy, every hindering 
cause that prevents the free exchange of the 


oe bor of that tate ‘Mr. Nichols is a 


‘tages without striking 
is, tion of hours in the cotton’ factories from 


‘horied the south into secession, : 

But the state issue 0 paper: 7 had 

commenced, and Mr. Nichol was i 

‘in printing it. -Thoug! 

was too good a P: 
anufactare of m 

tailed for that y 

awhile the. 

white Paper 


owar | wre “raging 
. inl Ko) money 
uid be wad 


3 nonth h;. and. then by § successive. ‘increases | 
But the ‘currency depre- | 
and 


. $400 a pion 
di than his ‘pay went up, 
d ‘the wee his $400 a month we 


rth no. more than $10 a. “month | ‘ 
re been before the war. began. | 


came ‘Sherman and: his army. The 
: bad lots of t coffee, tea, “sugar, and 


a kade. ‘had thade Unattainable luxuries. 
They v were: ready to, Swap them for garden 


stuff; and from a patch which he had: 


planted Mr. Nichols got a good stock of 
such things. They were constantly want- 
ing songs printed, and kept Mr. Nichols 
busy at it, paying high prices in good 
money. And they bought up North Caro- 
lina currency at $1 per 3100, to be used as 
stakes at cards. Thus well started, Mr. 
Nichols worked away in his book 
and job office until with the in- 
coming of Garfield’s administration he 
was astonished by his appointment as 
postmaster. The way of it was that there 
were three xe matched applicants; Mr, 


i 
pie 
t 


ocatal ‘he 
nter to. be ‘spared from 
and: so. was de- | 
ae worked away | 
: turning 
lone " 
el 


present, with this representative of what 
were the “poor y whites” of North Carolina. 


dist. ‘et there are eine ae 


of then being in laminate county. 

contains also the largest smoking tobacco 
factory in the world, which makes 
‘the Durham smoking tobacco, | flavored 
with rum and the tonka bean. This. 
factory owes its rise to the fancy which 
many of the federal soldiers when en-- 
camped about Raleigh took for this’ to-. 
bacco, then made on a very . small 
scale. by aman named Durham... It now 
employs from 800 to 1,000 hands, nearly 
all black. In his district is also one of the 
largest cigarette factories in the world, that 


PRICE FIVE CE 


facturers free raw ipaterial: give” 
chance at the markets of the world where 
American energy, enterprise and ability fear 
no competitor. As we began this fight we 
continue. it. We have: ursed the peopl 
the Seventh congressional distri 
Mr. Pynun not. because hei isi 


would record: thirteen t tari 
men from. Indiana—no 
politics, 


fall. They held what oy 
debate, at “which Senate 
Michigan presided 
late editor of the ¥ 
posed the single 

| answer questions. 


‘they had a ‘dohate bet 
and. Charles E. Aor 9 


of W. Duke, Sons & Co., which employs | 


600 hands, nearly all white. The cotton 
factories employ both blacks and whites— 
but generally in different departments. 
There were strong prejudices between the 
poor whites and the blacks before the war, 
owing, as Mr. Nichols puts it, to the fact 
that ‘his blacks being the property of rich 
men, generally got the better of it in any 
controversy or ccllision. These prejudices 
remained after the wat, but the spread of | 
the Knights cf Labor is breaking them 
down. In that order the colors are conan 
ally organized in separate ussemblies. 
“When organizing in any place they find it 
best to organize 
blacks being ready to follow. the initiative 
of the ‘whites, but the whites objecting to 
follow the initiative of the blacks. . 
white workmen, are organized they at 
once see the advantage cf ‘getting 
colored workmen to or rganize, as it makes 


the mechanics a oibey hands, but few 
field hands having come in. But itis 
lyin time to embr ace. these also. They | 
have a need for intelligent _ lecturers, but: 


2, white assembly first, the |. 


‘Loud, who ds said to he 
derfully efficient 


civil “service. examin¢ 
single tes and: i ie 


When | 


te has eae 


the discussion of economic subjects g goes om} 


in some fashion in all. the assemblies, 
- white and colored. ee 


~ Master Workman Nichols has always. 


Haed all his influence against strikes, but 
| ‘the order has won some important, advan- 


twelve to ten. 
_ Protective notions have. taken little or 
no hold among the factory hands;. but 


, notably. the redue- | 


there i is a leaning to them among the pro- | 


prietors. The internal revenue taxes are 
favored by the large factory owners and 
distillers, but. are. very unpopular among” 
‘the smal] farmers, being made. the occa- 
sion of much extortion and oppression. - 


The whole atmosphere ot - Washington 
confirms the opinion that @ new: political | 
era has indeed come; ‘that the movement 


fora reduction. of protection “must. ‘pass if 
into: an avow ed free trade movement, and} 


‘that into a. single. tax movement—that i in 


senate. So auch. the ¥ worse for. protection 


The next bill which will be introduced will | 


be one that will make the Mills bill seem 
ahigh protective measure. 


The indications are. many and. are 


lgeesuetheaing that a great revolt of free. i : 


trade republicans, especially. in. the: west, 
is going to give to the democratic national 


ticket many states hitherto counted as re- } 


publican, and elect Mr. Cleveland by a 
political tidal wave. 
he shall vote for Mr. Cleveland, while 
supporting the republican state ticket, 
ex-Mayor Low of: Brooklyn. speaks for 


many thousands of republicans in this. 


and other eastern states. In Indiana, the 
Indianapolis News, the most influential 
republican paper in Indiana, takes firm 
ground against the pe dkees platform, 
and says: 


We believe in a reformation of the tariff 
which shall not merely reduce the revenues 
from it, but reduce the rates by which they. 
are derived, and, i by supplying to our MANS 


In so declaring that oo 


- We hold these truths: to. he: se 
That all men nre. crented: equal an art 
dowed by their Creator with, cer 
alienable rights. : 


We have. not. fully understoo 
any more than our fathers. qi : Bu 
are beginning to learn. Freedé 
yet here, but she is comi 
clear her. way. 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


‘He Has Chauged His Mind—He Can- 
met See the Sirnggie for Free Trade Ge 
On, and Have No Haud iu It. 

‘Thave changed my mind. Immediately 
after the crushing defeat of the united la- 
dor party jast year, I expressed my opinion 
that single tax people should put a presi- 

ential candidate in the field and conduct 
a@singie tux campaign, without reference 
to whether many or few should vote the 
ticket—not as a political, but a moral 
movement. Ifa single tax candidate were 
mow in the field on a single tax platform, 
including a square free trade plank, I 
should vote for him. Iam not so sure as 
I once was that torun such a candidate 
on such a platform would be the best thing 
todo, but if such a candidate were in the 
field I should vote for him. It is not 
especially upon this point that I have 
changed my mind. It is upon another. 

Some time ago I made a speech in Ma- 
sonic temple in which I declared that if 
the united labor party nominated a presi- 
dential candidate upon a single tax plat- 

form which ignored the tariff question aud 
“Y, therefore, had to choose between voting 
for him or Mr. Cleveland (in case he should 
be nominaicd by the democrats), I should 
do neither, but would write and vote a 
Single ballot representing the whole single 
tax  doctrit ne, Mr. George, in the subsequent 
fssue of THE STANDARD, suggesting the 
ames of Georze Washington or Thomas 
_ Jefferson as suitable names to write upon 
the ballot. 

‘At is upon this point that I have changed 
my mind. J have come to the conclusion 
that it is better to follow Mr. George’s 
advice and yote for Mr. Cleveland than to 
wote for Mr. “Cowarey, George Washington 
or Thomas Jefferson; and for the follow- 
ing reasons, which have assumed clearness 
and force through conversations, by read- 
ing Tre StanpaRb and upon such indepen- 
dent reflection as iam capable of: 

1. To vote for Mr. Cowdrey is not to 
vote for the single tax principle, which 
includes the ides of free trade; and it is to 
vote for a platform which intentionally 
evades the tariff question, and, in that 
particular, is disingenuous—an inexcusable 
faull ina new party, whose hopelessness 

ef success makes a political device ridic- 
culous and which thereby, toa greater or 
less extent, demoraiizes itself. 

This 1s not meant us a reflection upon 
‘the motives’ or judement of those who 
composed the Cincinnati convention. It 
is simpiy an expression of personal opin- 
‘ton. I can understand how earnest single 
fax men can vote for Mr. Cowdrey and 
-@incerely feel thut they will thus do the 
cause good service. I thought at one 
‘fame (for a brief time) that if I could be 
satisfied of one thing (nameless here) I 
should vote for him. Inow think diifer- 
ently, and feel that if I should vote for 
Mr. Cowérey I should be doing no service 
: a our cause. 

2. To vote for General Washington or 
‘Thomas’ Jefferson would be practically to 
wote not atall. To vote not at all where 
vdhere is a possibility of one vote being 
needed to prevent the continuance of the 

“protectionist” policy, with all that it in- 
“‘woives, lam unwilling. I simply cannot 
gee this great struggle for freer trade go 
on and have nc hand in it, when it means 
so much to every wage worker in the 
dand. 

3. To vote for Mr. Cleveland is to take 
the only road at present open which leads 
toward the single tax. Ineed not repeat 
here the arguments which readers of THE 
STANDARD get each week, and which have 
had weight with me in convincing me that 
the only way by which we can ever get 
our much is to take the little that is avail- 
able. It has seemed to me, and still seems, 
very little that the democratic party offers, 
but I think Mr. George is right in saying 
the democrats wiil be forced by their op- 
ponents into a more radical free trade 
position than that of tiie Mills bill. 

Hilustrations of this appeared at the re- 
cent creat ratification meeting of the 
county democracy in the Academy of 
Music, New York, when Mr. Speaker 
Carlisle declared emphatically against the 
idea that the democracy is for free trade, 

ut goon after said: 


“Whatever may be said to the contrary, we 
know that all labor is paid for in the market 
vhere its products are sold, and that the more 
these markets are restricted the less demand 
“there will be for !abor and the less wages it 
will receive. What would become, for in- 

stance, of the laboring men and women ot 

New York if the laws were so arranged as to 

prevent the preducts of their labor from being 

sold outside of the city, or outside of the 

state, even! Hew long, under such cireum- 

meances, would they continue to receive their 
nt wages? 

The illustration which these questions sug- 
gest applies with as much force to the whole 
United States as to a single city or state. If 
the sale of vour products is confined to the 
ULaited States on account of the greater cost 
of production bere than elsewhere, or for any 
wother reason, there is necessarily less demand 
for your labor, and consequently Jower 
wages, than there would be under other cir- 
“lubstances. 


Governor Hill as vehemently declaimed 
against the efforts of the republicans to 
ify the position of the democratic 
arty by accusing it of teaching free 
xade doctrines, and he said afterward: 


Qur opponents boast that their hich tariff 
theme, which they propose so stoutly to 
‘aintain, is the “‘American system.” I deny 
3 proposition. It is un-American in its 
hole scope and in allits details. Any system 
ich proposes to build a wall around this 
untry, and shut us cut from the commercial 
ald, and hedge us in with innumerable re- 
‘ictions and exactions, is the Chinese sys- 
2; nothing more or less. 


‘p intelligent workingman well stated the 
ct situation when he said the other day: 
ages depend upon supply and demand, 
‘ got on taxes. When you see two men 
sr one boss, wages are low; when you see 
bosses after one man, wages are high. 
is the whole of it, theory, principle and 
tice.” No political party can properly 
m exclusive credit because of the wages 
sh American workingmen enjoy to-day. 
2 have not dune it. The tariff has not 
‘an importantfactor. Political platforms 
wot accomplished it. But the system of 
3 organizations which the American 
‘ipgmen themselves have organized and 
ined have produced the result, and 

d they alone, are entitled to the 


; property. 


credit. Thisis a fact clearly established by 
statistics, and it should also not be forgotten 
that these trade organiza‘ions have been in- 
stituted against the violent, persistent and 
united opposition of that class of employers 
who are now most loudly shouting for a high 
tariff to “protect,” not themselves, but the 
“poor workingman.” 

I do not wish to elaborate the argument 
by which my way has been made clear to 
walk with those single tax men who be- 
lieve they shall do wisely to vote the 
democratic ticket this year. I merely wish 
to announce, and to let the announcement 
go for what it is worth, that after much 
mental disturbance and considerable 
cloudiness of vision I have come to believe 


that I shall do the single tax cause most. 


service by voting for Mr. Cleveland for 

president. Having thus changed my 

mind it seems wise for several reasons to 

say 50. Hvau O. PENTECOST. 
Newark, July 2, 1887. 


Preaching the Word in Australia. 

«A recent issue of an Australian paper con- 
tains a notice of the first public dinner and 
entertainment of the Auckland anti-poverty 
society. Many ladies were in attendance. 
After the repast was served the tables were 
removed and the remainder of the evening 
spent in listening to speeches, songs and 
recitations. A chorus had been specialiy 
organized for the eccasion also. The society 
was conceived some months ago by afew ear. 
nest men who had become imbued with the 
anti-poverty doctrines. The cofticers are J. 
Balty, president; A. Cowley, vice-president; 
W. F. Judson, treasurer, ard W. S. Ransom, 
secretary. The members of the society have 
hitherto worked quietly, but now propcse to 
“spread the light” openly. The membership 
roll is rapidly growing. 

The Australian Economist contains a paper 
read in Sydney, May 1, before the Australian 
econoniic association by E. W. Foxall, advo- 
cating the sinzie tax on land values as the 
best method of taxation. 


A Het Meeting of the Progress und Pov- 
erty Class. 

There was a lively time at the meeting of 
the Progress and Poverty ciass at its rooms 
at 392 Bowery on Monday evening. A num- 
ber of visitors attended specially to takea 
hand in the debate. William J. Gorsuch 
opened the discussion by eloquently stating 
the question: “Is the tariff a side issue?” 
After he sat down things got hot. One thing 
was plainly evident; namely, that the idea of 
“protection” had lost its charm; had ceased 
tu be believed in as beneficial to wage earuers. 
While there was much difference of opinion 
as to the pulicy to be pursued, the sentiment 
against protection Was unanimous. 

Dr. J. P. Stanley will address the next 
meeting, Which will be held on Monday, 
august 6, at the same place. His subject 
wiil be “Protection.” All are invited to at- 
tend and tae part in the debate. 

e@ 


Just so; and by Taking off All Tariff Re- 
strictions Wouldn’t All industry be Fos- 
tered. 


PorTLAND, Me., June 30.—In reference to 
the point which the ‘man in the audience” 
brings up in connection with the George-Jar- 
rett debatea few days ago, I submis that 
the right conclusion has not been arrived at. 
It is plain that in relation to the drawback 
on the tin cans used in exporting goods that 
itis not the tariff that “fustered monopoly” 
but che taking off of the tariff that did it. The 
elfect of a drawback is to destrcy a tariff to 
the extent of the drawback. The drawback 
legislation is democratic legislation, so that 
ia this case it was the free traders who did 
the “festering.” 1 advise the “aman in the 
audience” to take a lesson in logic. 

S. T. TayLor, Box 1,980. 


The Chicago Times Sees the Cat’s Claws, 
Chicago Times. 


Mr. Blaine during his travels in various 
Eurepean countries “has discovered that the 
condition of the working class is not as good 
as in the land he left behind him. He h Asti ilv 
draws the conclusion that the superiurity of 
their condition here is due to the system of 
protection which he advocates. He does not 
take into consideration the fact that the 
wants of life here have been largely suppiied 
by the bounties of nature. Until quite re- 
cently most of the people of this country 
have obtained their fuel “without money 
and without price.” In all the heavily tim- 
bered’ regions wood was cbtained for the 
trouble of chopping it. It cau still be ob- 
tained on these easy terms in many states 
and territories. In a large part of the 
prairie region soft coal of fair quality can be 
dug fromthe side of nearly every ravine. 
If ‘the land belongs to the government or tu 
speculators, nothing is paid for the privilege 
of digging it. In several states a royalty of 
enly one cent per bushel is asked for s.ft 
coal taken from a deposit thatis near the 
surface of the ground. In Italy and France, 
where Mr. Blaine has been sojourning the 
cost of fuel to cook a meal is almost as much 
as the articles that are to be prepared for the 
table. Fuel of any kind is so expensive that 
therich as well as the poor generally pass 
the winters in unwarmed ruoms. A fire is u 
luxury that very few can afford. People 
who obtain their fuel for nothing or at a 
nominal price ure not subjected tu one of the 
burdens that. bear so heavily on the people of 
continental Europe. 

Since we “struck ile” in Pennsylvania, 
nearly thirty years ago, oil for illuminating 
and lubricating purposes has been su cheap 
that the cost of lichting a house has hardly 
been felt. The cheapness of building ma- 
terials has rendered it easy to construct 
dwellings. Outside the prairie regions of the 
west logs for a building could be ubtained for 
nothing, and neighbcrs would form a “bee” 
for the pur ose of hauling and putting them 
together. In all European couutries, except 
Russia, building materials are verv scarce 
and high. 

Game supplied the first settlers of every 
portion of this country with meat. The lakes, 
rivers and smaller streams afforded them all 
the fish they wanted. Feathers for pillows 
and beds could be obtained from wild birds, 
whose flesh furnished excellent food. Hunt- 
ing game and trapping fur-bearing animals 
are still profitable pursuits in half the states 
and all the territories Nearly every poor 
family outside « large town can keep a cow, 
pig and several kinds of fowls at a nominal 
cost. Land enough to make a large farm in 
France or Italy is still given away to every 
citizev, and every one who has declured his 
intention of becoming one, who applies for it. 

Add to these advantages schcols supported 
largely by grants of public iand, free libra- 
ries, roads, and bridges, and we have reasons 
enough to account for the favorable condi- 
tion of the laboring classes in this country 
without citing the protective tariff. The 
wonder is not that their condition is so good, 
but that it is not better in ali respects. 

General Grant, after traveling through the 
same countries that Mr. Blaine bas visited, 
contrasted the condition of the working 
classes with that observed at home, and at 
the same time remarked: “The probl€ms in 
relation to affording employment to laborers 
that have long engaged tke attention of the 
best minds in the old world will soon become 
the great problems in the new world.” He 
knew that the time was fast approaching 
when human beings would crowd each other 
here as they do now in the densely populated 
countries of Urn when the natural fer- 
tility of the so:! would be exhausted, when 
there would be no national domain, when 
every mine, forest, peat bog, and tish pond 
would have an owner, and when all the 
bounties of nature ou become private 


ale 
| 
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ELECTRICITY AS A MODE OF MOTION. 


A writer in the Scientific 4merican says: 


The last twenty years have seen more ad- 
vance in the science of electricity than all the 
6,000 historic years preceding. More is dis- 
covered in one day now than in a thousand 
years of the middie ages, so that, literally, 
“a day is a thousand years.” We put it toall 
sorts of uses. We make it carry our mes- 

sages, drive our engine, ring our door bell, 

and scare the burglar. We take it as a medi- 
cine, light our gus, see by it, hear .from it, 
talk with it, and now we are beginning to 
teach it to write. The question naturally 
arises in contemplating this subject, ‘What is 
it?’ IT can imagine the last man on the-last 
day asking this same question, “What is it?’ 
Atone time, not long ago, it was supposed to 
bea fluid; by some two fluids, a positive and 
anegative. But in this day there are few 
who do not believe it to be simply a mode of 
motion; not matter, but a condition of mat- 
ter; and not a mechanical, but a molecular, 
motion. By mechanics! motion is meant a 
motivo of the mass, and by molecular motion 
is Meant a notion of the ultimate particles of 
which the mass is made up. 

That is, we don’t know any more of it than: 
Aladdin knew of hislamp. Here it is; if you 
do this or that to it, it will do most: anything. 
you Wish. E 

Considering the recent applications: of 
electricity to transportation the detitition “a 
mode of motion” seems to have a certain tit 
ness. Already vessels of nearly forty: feet in 
length, and propelled by electricity, have | 
been. put to practical use. There is one in 

ew York harbor at present, twenty-cight | 
ne long, used howeyer only as a pleasure 
boat. The speed as yet attained by electric | 
buats is inferior to that of steamboats, and 
the expense of generating suflicient power 
would, it is claimed, be too great at. present 
to permit of vcean vessels ‘being propelled 
this way. But that the question of cheap- 
ness and speed will soon be solved is as cer- 
tain as it is that the ordinary foot and steam 
power devices are now being displaced by. 
electric motors iu our shops and’ homes. 

Electric propulsion being an accomplished 
fact on Jand and water, it remains. but:to 
propel ourselves through the air. Mr. Edison 
oe working at this problem. He is said to be. 

experimenting upon a uew electric tlying ma- 
ebine which be hus been commissioned by the 
Spanish government to make for war pur- 
poses. The system will be one of revolving 
fans, to Which power is supplied by means of 
&@ Wire connecting with aa electric dynamo on 
the earth. The fans are not only to propel 
but to lift the air ship. Then with a properly” 
equipped car an officer can ascend and take 
photograpks and sketches of the enemy’s po- 
sition. Mr. Edison is confident of success. 

River and harbor navigation will be made 
easier and safer by the use of electric lights 
on the various buoys, if the lighthouse board 
finds it practicable. The present system of | 
lighting is with oil, which is troublesome and 
expensive. Lighted by electricity the buoys 
will show more br illiantly and be at all times 
under control. 

The new law of the state of New York sub- 
stituting execution by electricity for hanging 
was drawn in conformity with tre report ofa 
commission, consisting of Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Alfred P. Southwick and Matthew Hale, which 
was appointed by the legislature to investi- 
gate the most humane method of inflicting the | 
death penalty. From the opinions of experts 
and the results of experiments on dogs, the 
commission concluded that “death produced | 
by a sufficiently powerful electric current. is 
the most ravid and humane produced: by any 
agent at our command,” and that ‘the ap- 
paratus to be used shuuld be arranged to per- 
mit the current to pass through the centers of. 
function and intelligence in the brain,” resus- 
citation under such conditions being impossible. 
As to the appliances, the commission said: 


“All that would be esseatial would be a chair, 


With a head and foot rest, in which the -e 


-demned could be seated: in a semi- -reclining 
position; one electrode would be connected 
with the head rest, and the. other with the- 
foot rest, which would consist of a metal. 
plate.” Thecurrent of electricity might be 
supplied from the wires used for street light- 
isg, or from an independent plant at the place 
of execution. 

A western company advertises an electric 
sewing machine motor. It is compact, and 

of course costs but little to run. Small 
motors of this kind if they run smooth!y 
will no doubt displace the steam power em- 
ployed in shirt fuecteries aud like establish- 
ments. The trouble with the steam power is 
that the machines are rattied and shaken so 
as te require constant repairing. 

The works of the best watches are now 
made non-maguetic, and without any appar- 
ent change in coustruction. They may be 
left for hours in the field of a powerful clec- 
tro magaet without the slightest. effect. 
There is a process, too, invented by a French-. 
man, of taking an ordinary watch and in- 
sulating the works. It is cheap: and ds said 
to be effective. 

A New Orleans dentist, by apraratie of. his” 
own invention, uses the electric current of a: 
central station to run his dental tools, cool 
the office by means of a fau, and to heat the 
water required for the operator’ S use. 


A VISION. 


U.S. SigvaL SERVICE OFFIcE, 
-Suanar PIkE’S PEAK, Col., June 23. 


THE STaNnDARD ob the summit of Pike’s 
peak!—fourteen thuusand four hundred feet 
above sea level. Below is a deep and 
picturesque canyon through- which Ruxton 
creek, over numerous cascades, hurries to 
the sea. Along this creek is a serpentine 
trail over which we have just passed. Far 
in the hazy distance are the Sangre de Christo 
mountains. To the west and north are snow 
capped peaks innumerable. The sources of a 
dezen streams are clearly discernible. Yon- 
der is a black spot; it is Denver, eighty miles 
away. Tu the east, as far as eye can see, 
meeting the skies, siumbers a waterless 
ocean. Through this for a hundred miles I 
trace the Arkansas river. Eight thousand: 
twohundred feet below, near the town: of | 
Manitou, the Saratoga of the west, stand 
weird aud fantastic forins in the garden of 
the gods. 

Here, in days long past, the Indian worship- 
ed, and from here many a solemn prayer 
went up to the Great Spirit. Now the waving 
pine trees sivh the requiem of a conquered |} 
race. Winding around huge mountains, 
through dark tunnels and over giddy chasms 
leads the Colorado Midland railway on its 
way to even grander sights. What an in- 
spiring spectacle! Here nuture rules supreme. 
In this wild solitude she preclaims her glory. 
Ten thousand centuries gaze down upon these 

mighty rocks, unconquered and unconquer- 
able. Countless ages have come aud gone, 
but their majesty stands unmoved. How 
titting that here the oriflamine of a grand and 
noble principle should be unfurled—a princi- 
ple which, too, stands unconquered and un- 
conquerable. 

AndasI gaze around me a fantasy—-a dream 
of years long past—floats vefore my vision. 
Once before, in my old Wisconsin home, I 
stood upon a rocky peak; a peak like this, 
save that below lay a fertile plain—a para- 
dise clothed in velvety verdure, dotted with 
peaceful towns and filled with happy homes. 
Peace and joy and plenty reigned; oo hate, 
no jealousy, no strife. Soft and gentle 
music filled the balmy air—‘% symphony in 
yellow and red.” Thus the kingdom of heaven 
on earth must be. But, alas; my poor soul 


was rudely awakened. Then came a sudden. 


other hand, upon the .saimne dishe.” 


‘Have made but little progress. 


gust from off the icy peaks, and I heard the 
pine trees solemnly moaning, ‘“‘The poor ye 
have always with you.” Drums and fifes and 
the bugle’s bluody call to strife sang in my 
ears. Must Iclose my eyes upon this hated 
scene? Isthere no balm in Gilead? Is there 
no physician there? God forbid! 

Never will [ rest until the curse of poverty 
is banished from the land. A thousand times 
I have heard the doleful cry “impossible!” 
and athousand times I have trampled it in 
the dust, until now it lies writhing at my feet. 

A. G. GRoH. 


WHE FUTURE OF DOGS AND HORSES. 


Will They Ever Learn to Compete for the 
Privilege of Work. 
New York Mail and Express. 

“IT do not go to the extent of some scien- 
tists,” said a distinguished student of the 
auimal kingdom recentiy, “in the opinion that 
a time. will ever come when the lower animals 
will possess the power of speech, but I firmly 
believe that in a few generations certain of 
these animals will advance to a ‘wonderful 
decree in-the matter of. intelligence. -Experi- 


‘ments have been already made. in. England 
which demonstrate that. ‘some of them are. 
‘capable ‘of almest. everything exceps the | 


power to speak. Shepherd 
taught to. count, and, at ib 


“sheep from | the. pastan 
-placed.in the Fepurts y 


lesen it is necessity tht 


‘went of those brutes shoulc 


apar 
from others of their kind. and should be inter- 
bred while their offspring: should be treated. 
in the same way. 
renown told me not long ago that he had 


been working on that theury tor many years, - 


and that he found the offspring of trick horses 
were much more. easily taught thau. those 
which came trom animals never trained in 
the ring. 

“The associations with which an animal is 
surrounded have a wonderful effect upon its 
mental development, even though no special 
pains have been taken to educate it, as is the 
case with our common household pets which 
have for generations been subjected to gentle 
influences. Yet the progenitors of these do- 
mestic animals onee roamed the forests as 
wild and untamed as the panther in the In- 
dian jungles, and even now are found wild 
‘and ferocious. in certain parts of the worild. 
How, then, can we forecast the extent to 
which they can be educated during the 
myriads of ages of the future?’ 


Fingers Made Before Forks. 
London Echo. 


The table fork has only been domiciled in. 
England some two centuries and a half, if as- 


long. Up to the beginning of the sev enteenth 
eentury our ancestors, it is to be feared, fed 
themselves with their hands. Mouarchs and 
nobles and dames of high degree all ate in 
the simple fashion first set in the garden of 
‘Eden. But in the year 1611 one’ Thomas 
Coryale, a traveled ‘gentleman, first brought 
a Very curious invention to the notice of. the 
British public of the day. Thomas bad jour- 
neyed in foreigu parts, and like the moderna 

globe-trotters, conceived the idea of writing-a 
history of his experiences and adventures. 
This book was quaintly entitled, “Coryale’s 

-erudities, basuly gobbled up ina tive months? 
-travels'in France, “Savoy, Italy, Rhaetia (com- 


“meuly calied the Grisons’ country), Helvetia, ‘| - 


some parts of High Germany, and Ube Nether- 
lands.” 

It was in Italy that our observant Thomas 
‘first made the acquaintance of the table fork, 
Which be: thus: describes: “Lhe Italians, and. 


disv ost strangers thut are curmorant (sic) [| 


in Italy, do alia aies at their meales use a little 
_forke when they cut their meate. For while 
with the knife, which they hoid in one band, 
they cut the meate out of the dishe, they. 
fasten their forke, which they bold. in their 
The: Ita- 
‘Hats of that period were seemingly a fastid- 
ious race, for, according tothe author of the 


“Crudities,” “the Italian. cannot by any means 


endure to have his dishe touched with fingers, 
seeing all men’s fingers are not. alike cle: an? 
Thomas Coryale was so struck with the happy 
invention that he had a *‘forke? made for: his. 
own use, aud was laughed at by those of ‘his 
contemporaries who.did not object to have 
their Cisbes ‘touched with fingers.” He was 
called Fuicifer or the fork bearer, and had to 
endure as much raillery and obluquy,. per- 
haps, as had the ‘Bristol gentleman Jater on 
who. first introduced umnbreilas into Eneland. 


The “forke” had a severe struggle for. ex-_ 


istence. ‘he wits and satirists of the day 
mude merry at the expense of the effeminate 
folk who preferred forks to fingers. Johu 
Fietcher, in his “Queen of Corinth, ” speaks of 
the “fork carving traveler,” and Jonson | SuYS 
in his “Volpine?? 
Then must you “eaivn 
The use and handling of your silver fork... 

Even so late as 1652 the use of the fork can 
~Heyiin, 
his “Cosmogri uphy” says, apropos of the Chi- 
nese: 


ately, not touching their meat with their 
‘hands at all, and, therefore, no great sailers 
of linen. ~The use of silver for ks. with us, by: 
‘some of our spruce gallants taken. up of late, 


-eame from China into Italy and Frauce, and 


thence into England.” 

The half-sneering reference to the igpruce 
gallants” shows that forks were bi ardily in 
common vogue even forty years after Thomas 
Coryale’s endeavor on their behalf. And, 
again, the statement that the Chinese were no 
great svilers of table linen pretty conclusively. 


sucgests that the Engiish of the duv differed. 


from the Chinese in that particular. Ito is 
nothing short of marvelous tbat the. handy: 
and cleanly fork should. have met with such 
opposition at its introduction in England; but. 


the fact remains that. more than a hundred. 
yeurs had elupsed before the instrument, be- 


cuine accepted by our ancestors. 


What Comes of Fencirg Out Our Next oe 
Neighbor. S 
Pill Mall Gazette, 


Englishmen are determined to hive. heir 


Ar 
John 


share in the opening up of Mexico. 
dispatch from Sir Spencer St. 


ticulars of the schemes in which our country- 
-Mepb-are,concerned. Firs 
‘inter-cceanic railway between che. Atlantic 


und Pacific, across the isthmus vf Tehuant tepec, - 


an issue m connection with which: has been 
expected by the Londen market for a week or 

two. past. 

to Lord Gosford, as the representative of cer- 
ain engineers: and contractors, who are’ pre- 


“pared to undertake the work immediately. 


By the contract four. years are allowed: for 
the construction of the line, and: the price 
fixed is. £2,0U0,000, in five per cent bonds. If 
the work (is. done. in three: veurs, “£2:,250;000 
will be paid; if in two years and a half, £2,- 
500,000; in two years, £2,600.000; > and in 
eighteen months, £2,700,000.. The interest 
on the bonds oniy commences ou the -irst 
of July, 1890. A second important: work 
is a railway which is to begin from some 
station connected with the Mexican railway 
near Puebla, and run froin thence to the 
capital of the Stute of Oujaca and on to 
Salinn Cruz, on the Tehuantepec isthmus. 
This concession has been secured by Messrs. 
Bower, Scott, Read, and Campbell, envineers, 
of London and Mexico. The capital required 
is about four millions sterling, and the time 
allowed to build the line fifteen yeurs, with 
substantial advantages if completed in a 
shorter period. The government and the state 
of Oajaca cuarantee eight per cent on the 
expenditure. A third ‘public work secured 


by an English syndicate is the construction of a— 


tunnel about six miles in length to enable the 
valley of Mexico to be drained. The cost of 
the work is to be £400,000, and principal and 
interest are guaranteed by the municipality 
of Mexico. A London syudicate has secured 
from the government the right to work the 
silver district of Corona, in the state of 
Mexico, and a considerable amount of capital 
is also being invested in the purchase of large 
estates aud other mines. 


A horse trainer of national | 


ts own gas. : 


in. 


“They are much yiven to.their bellies, 
and cat thrice a day, but then not immoder-: 


st of all there is the 


The concession has been granted. 


PETITIONS IN FAVOR OF PROTECTION. 


How People Are Induced to Sign Them— 
The Story of a Petition From Employes 
ina Paterson Mill. 


The New York Herald is doing a good work ; 


in investigating the methods adopted by some 
employers in protected industries. to obtain 
the siznatures of their'‘employes to petitions 
against any reduction of the tariff. The 
latest example is that of the Dolphin manu- 
facturing company of Paterson, New Jersey, 
which has just secured, from the workers in 
its factory, nearly seven hundred signatures 
to the following petition: 

We, the undersigned, employes of the Dol- 
phin mills of the city of Paterson, do hereby. 
ask you to use your best efforts to get those 
parts of the Mills bill relating to jute yarns 
and jute curpets amended. We believe that 
the reductions proposed would: either: throw 
us out of work. or ‘else: reduce our wages to 
those of Scotland, which are tess than half of 


what we. are ‘getting. We believe. that. ’a 
duty of thirty per: cent upon yarns with jute. 


free would be assmallas should be permitted, 


for now under the present duty of-thirty-live. 
er cent. alincst: none: of the finer grades can 
4 e Mianafactured Jp. this country... WW e-wouid: 

on ‘carpets be: lef basis. 


be those of: women. ‘and: (a ald re i 

-course, no reason why women 

should not petition for or-agains legislatio 
but it may well be questioned. whether in th 


“case, their. petitioning has anything of that | 


free and spontaneous character which should 
distinguish the addresses of American citizens: 
to their legislative representatives. As to 
how the signatures to the. petition actually 
were secured, the Herald tells the following 


story: 

Superintendent: Cheyne’ < was ‘instructed ‘to 
get as many signatures to the petition as 
possible and he followed instructions. The 
work of the factory was practically suspended- 
and the hands of each, room were called up 
by the-foreman in charge and requested to 
sign the paper. “Many of. the hands were 
given. to understand ‘that it was a protest 
against free trade, and—here’s the milk in the. 
cocoanut—it is charged that it was pretty 

_ plainly intimated to them that it would be for 
their Interest to. append their signatures to 
the document... 

One of the employes of the company caid 
‘yesterday to a reporter of the Herald that. 
the men who were requested to sign were 
convineed that if they didn’t sign they would 
certaiuly lose their. situations: whenever. a 
pretext offered itself for their discharge. 

With this understanding on the part of the 
employes it isnot surprising that the. petition 
received, as Superintendent Cheyne intormed 
the repurter‘yesterday, bet wecn five hundred 
and seven hundred signatures... © 

The Paterson Guardian gives this: account 
of the way some of the names of the. boy. 
signers were procured: ; 

“One little fellow asked, ‘What i is it? 

T's against free trade.’ Boag 

a. hat’s ‘free ‘trade®’: a 
“Oh, it- means that unless vou sign this you 
wages Will be reduced toa few. cents a da 
the sume as they pay in Hagland.? 

“‘On, jimminy! Vil sign ip-tben.? 

fe: hati is-1t- all for? asked another lad. 
‘Qh, step up here and sign it, and don’t be. 

askine foolish questions.’ And he sigr 

“That do we do. this for? asked another. 

“Ips for wv picnic up the Hudson.’ — 

‘Buily boy?- shouted the “youngster. Of} 


course he signed. a 


That’s the way the signatures were _pro- 
cured amogcg tie Infants. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF GAS WORKS. 


A Powerful Arraignment of the Gas Com- 


panies—is Nort This Really an Argamert, 


Acninse Maonspoly of Every Kind? 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 


There are three gas companies in St.. Louis” 
the charters of which soon expire, and itis 
proposed that hereafter the city shall furnish 
The rate now. is only 81.25 per 
thousand cubic feet, but at this figure there i is 
‘a profit of. fully fifty per. ¢ cent to the & 
panies. Of course the ‘city would nob muke 
all this profit, forthe politicians would do sume. 
stealing: but then, as we have.often pointed 
out, where politicians pilfer dollars the cor- 
porations appropriate hundreds of dollars. 
According to the statistics gathered by the 
American. economic: associ Hon: as couid be. 
manufactured under the present improve 
proeesses at from fifty to Seventy-tive. cents: 
per thousand cubic feet. The cost of gas to. 
the consumers in. the past has varied: “from 
$1.25 to 82.50 per thousand: cubic feet. Ibi 
-estimated that one-half of the nominal stoke 
in the gas business of this country represent 
no original expense t 
T he output: of gas 


: hs various compani 
$300,000,000.° Gas consuini 
thority tells us, have’ been 


stock. ane is Aeell 


. mond aud a fev 


ne ie the city oO 
the municipality: 
works MIST." 
Jeper thou 
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beens some few scandals, cansed: general 

contractors, or by under. standings bet 

money tenders and its. local officers, but, on 
the whole, the service has been honest: and 
very efficient. 
ment of the gas corporations the 
service has been purity personified. It should, 
always be recalled that the city, the state‘and 


the nation, in doing its own work, is. fairly. 


honest, though slow and unenterprising; th 

mischief comes on when pubiic clticers hav 

dealings with corrupt corporations... ALL ot 

public” scandals, from the Credit Mobilier 
down to Jake Sharp’s operations, have bee 

caused by the private greed: and conscience 
lessness of incorporated wealth. But how in 
feniously the newspapers have managed t 
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Zhe Grewing Wealth of the Argentine Kee 
pablic— Englishmen, Italians, Germans 
and Soaviards Enjoy a Profitable Trade, 
bat Americans Must Wait fer a Subsic 

_a@ized Steamship Line. 

“The Mail and Erpress, which is never tired 
ef explaining in its editerial columns that 
eoy American who advocates that Ameri- 
eans should trade with foreign countries is, 
€pso facto, a renegade and a paid agent of 
tthe Cobden club, has of late developed a 
habit of giving on its non-editorial pages 
miost tempting descriptions of the advantages 

vhich we might secure by trading with cer- 
tain countries if it weren't for the immorality 
of the thing. Jt is perhaps not gocd judg- 
®nent, while denourcing the sin of Achan, 
thus to put on exhibition the siiver and gold 

@nd zarments to be guined by imitating his 

erime; but the Mail and Express does it all 

the same. 

Recently the Mail and Express has been 
§sterviewing Mr. Churies H. Sanford, a 
wicked American, doubtless secret!y in Brit- 
§sh pay, who “hus been connecied with 
Sjuenos Ayres for twenty-two years, but bas 
wiways kept his residence in the United 
Giates, and lives at present on Fifth avenue, 
fo this city.” Mr. Sanford communicated 
wme..facts about the Argentine Republic 
wPuine Mail and Express communicates to 
Whe g 22ers. They are interesting. 

%so,,,, Areentine Republic, Mr. Sandford says, 
Su7y,/" eritable eldorado, offering a better 
©y7 ‘uy, 4 for the invesiment of capital than any 

pee country in the world. 


ng: . . 
Jey 09 prosperity of the veople is remarkable. 


“@ fes are almost unknown, and bone of im- 
*Sance have taken place in tho last eight 
gv2s. An Argeitine’s word is his bond. A 
mole was never given there for a debt vefore 
1876, and to-day the largest transactions of 
the country ure done on simple verbal 
promises or agreemenis to pay. 1] baye dune 
Millions of dollars of business without ever 
having a decument puss until the business 
vas fuliy completed. The oeopte I have al- 
way found huspitagie and amiable. Ihave 
Bmvwn few worthy Americaus who did not 
eucceed there. 

The goverument is similar to ours, and its 
@onstitiution isan exact copy of ours, with the 
exception that the president is elected for a 
term of six yenrs instead of four. The present 
president is Mr. M. Juarez Coleman. He isa 
very Youbg wap to occupy such a pusition, 
beiag under forty years of age. He is a very 
energetic and enterprising ruler, and I have 
ne doubt that his years will be of prosperity 
tothe country. Milhary rule and dictator- 
ship have ioug since been a thing of the wast 
in the Areeniine Republic, although many 
people think that that is still the rule of the 
country. 

Every state of the province has a normal 
school for boys and another for girls. At the 
jiead of the iatter, with but few exceptions, 
in Buenes Avres 
{the pubiie school buildings are beandsomer 

than Lhose of New York. Last year the total 

Bumber of schools in the country was 3,028. 

They were served by 6,241 teachers, and their 

atiendauce numbered 227,450. 

“How is the climate” 

“Very temperate and delichtful. The mer- 
qury rarely goes above $U degrees in summer 
or below 60 degrees in winter. The greatest 
extreme is 40 degrees. It is nota tropical 
country, bui is dry and healthful, about the 
temperature of Georgia, except that it does 
not have the extreme cold that state su:me- 
times experiences. Rarely does ice freeze 
thicker than a puue of giass. This makes the 
Argentine Republic the best cattle raising 
country inthe world. It is never necessary 
to house the cattle. The number of sheep now 
being raised there is 100,000,000, and of cattle 
30.000,000. A new industry bas taken a rrea 
hold of the peuple of late. Itis the raising 
oer herses. is prephesicd taat in a Jew 

yeurs the Argentine Republic wili have as fine 
stocks of horses, if not finer, than any-ccun- 
tryin the world. One of the latest borses 
bupurted for breeding purposes cust £5,000." 

“What about railroads?’ 

“The number of miles of railroads in the 
fouutry is 4,450. They cost £167,00u,000. Their 
Gross earnings are 325,000,000 and net earn- 
ings over &15,000,0W. They pay dividends of 
from ice to twelve per cent. One company 
has 1,000 miles, another S46 and one is now 
buiiding to be 1,260 miles long. The gwovern- 
wnent hus ordered tie building of wu road 
about 1,200 miles long. Another now benz 
coustructed is to reach from Buenos Ayres to 
Chili, The line will be done in uwo years. [t 
will connect Buenos Ayres via Mendoza with 
Waiparaiso and will muke Buenos Ayres the 
Breat mnetropolis of South America, as all 
West Coust pxssengers, mas and light freight, 
etc., for Eurvpe will save ten days by using 
this railway. 

“ds there much emigration to your country?” 

“aA very greut deal It is ene of the great 
factorsin the progress of the cou autry. During 
dast year 1ST iminigrants arrived at Bue- 
nous Ayres. Luring tbe first three months of 
this vear the number arriving was 40.000. It 
3S expected that at Jeast 2O0.G00 will arrive 
there this year. “Shey are principally tuliaus, 
Spaniards, French and Geruians, and ure of a 

wood class. They ail zo to work at once. 

v beggars or panpers are allowed vo come 
to the cuuntry. ‘This is one of the rcasous for 
the rapid growth of Buenes Ayres. A re- 
markabie fact isto be noted in the growth of 
thar city. “It has been shuwn that in the last 
three decades Beenus Avres bas doubled 
every ten Years. itis prophesied that it will 
be the size of Lundon in fess than fiity years, 
and wiil certaioly beat New York in tweuty 
years. In counectiop with this subject I want 
€0 tell you ofa city whose record of growth 
as marvelous. Its name is LuPlata, aud it is 
the capnial of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
twas fuunded in Nevember, 1882, and now 
contains S04) inhabitunis. All the houses 
are built of brick, the sireets ure pericetly 

aved and lichted with electricity. {t inis 
®anks, theaters, a chamber of cummerce, and 
3 ohbas the finest pubbe buvdings in Suuih 
America. dis tramway lines are numerous 
and first class. All this has been done in five 
Mears. LiFlata is ubout thirty miles from 

ueuos Ayres, on the sume river.” 

With regard to the foreigu trade of the re- 
pubiic Mr. Sanford gives sume interesting 
Slalistical information: 

The National bank was founded in 1572, 
has a capital of 340,000,000 and deposits of 
§0,.000,u00. The Provincial bank, founded 
in Isd, hgs a capital vf $35,000,000 and its 
deposits are $97,000,000. The Lonion and 
River Pilate hus u capital of £1,500,0U0, the 
English bunk a cupitut of £1,000,000, the 
Carobosa $7,500.08 capital, the Italian 
$3,000,000, the Commercial! 82,000,000 and the 
Mereattile £2,000,000. Besides these there 
@re Germaa and Spamsh banks and a number 
of bankias houses. The principal exports are 
Wool wad hides. These, a few years ago 
Were the ouly exports. Now we have twenty 
articles ou the lst, notable among them being 
wheat and flour, cf which our exports amount 
to between $500,000 and §6U,600.000. In 


“, 1887 our imports and exports amounted to 


B218,0UGNWW, an increase over the previous 
Year of $24,000,000. Lust year the number of 
Vessels entering and departing from Buepus 
Ayres was 4,0U) more than in ibe year pre- 
Vieus and with 1,600,009 mvre tons of freight. 
The average number of steamers leaving the 
city each month for Europe is sixty. The in- 
come of the government for 18387 was $58,000,- 
000, au increase of $13,000,000 over the year 
previvus. 

__. “Zs there much money raised in England for 
the River Plate countries” 

“Yes, The money raised in London upto the 
Present time for loans, railways, banks and 
other companies is as follows: ans payable 
in London, £33,000,000; cans sold in London, 
but coupons aud principal payable in Buenos 
Ayres, £2,000,000; bank capital, £3,000,000; 
tramways, gas companies, etc., £5,000,0U0. 
Uruguay, which is on the opposite side uf the 
Fiver aud can almost be called the same 
country, has raised in London £15,000,000 in 
foans and £3,500,000 for railways and otber 
companies. This will give you an idea of the 
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I went to South America the American trade 
was of great importance and the imports and 
exports with that country were seccnd to 
none, but Eugiish and French subsidized 
steamships have changed all that,and now the 
fight for control is between English, French, 
Germans and Italians Americans are no- 
where. 

Mr. Sanford’s prolonged absence from the 
residence which he has so carefully kept in 
the United States has doubtless prevented his 
observing that within the twenty-two years, 
during which he “has been connected with 
Buenos Ayres,” the Chinese-American pro- 
tective system hes done its perfect work of 
destruction on American foreign trade. He 
has a queer idea that we cun increase our 
commerce with the Argentine Republic by 
punishing people who buy Argentine prod- 
ucts, and at the same time rewarding the 
people wio bring those preducts here. He 
doesn’t suggest that we should take off the 
duty on Argentiue wool, but thinks we can 
build up a trade by the simple expedicnt of 
paying steamers to run backward aud for- 
ward between Buenos Ayres and New York. 

I believe that if America had direct steam 
communication with the River Plate, doing as 
all the great nations of the world do, such as 
England, France, Germany, Spain and Italy, 
the government of each of which gives sub- 
sidies, the result would be a source of im- 
mense profit to this country. Ameryican im- 
portations are being driven out of business 
throuch the lack of communication with this 
country, and, in consequence cf a leck of 
such communication, there are only a few 
American firms who have succeeded in keep- 
ing up relations with the Argentimes. Aud 
eveu their business is steadily growing less. 
I believe that if the American government 
would give extra mai] compensativn to enable 
two steamers a month to run to Buenos Ayres 
the American people would greatly gain by 
it. The Argentines like the United States, 
aud would ecme here in large numbers if they 
hadthe oppurtunity. They are great travel- 
ers, shown by the fact that the Argentine 
colony in Paris is very large and important, 
as is alsv that in Londou. Iam very certain 
that Jarge numbers of them who now go 
direct to Europe from Bueuos Ayres would, 
if there were a steamship line to New York, 
come here first. Some idea of the ocean 
traffic out of Buenos Ayres may be had from 
the fact that on a single day not long ago 
three large passenger steamers left the city 
well laden, one for England, one for France 
and one for Belgium. But none came to 
America. In fact, the American flag is not 
seen there on steamers, and rarely on sailing 
Vessels 

When “large numbers” of people have a 
determined anxiety to go anywhere, a trans- 
portation man or corporation is generally 
pretty sure to turn up with a proposition to 
take them there. That Argentine merchants 
would gladly buy American goods is likely 
enough. That American merchants would 
like to buy Argentine goods is certain. The 
trouble is that the exchange of products be- 
tween the two countries is practically forbid: 
den by our tariff laws. We ailow England, 
Germany and France to exchange their inauu- 
factures for Argentine wool, which they spin 
and weave and send to usto puy for bread- 
stulYs aud provisions. This is a good thing 
for Englishmen, Frenchmen and G.rmans, 
and not as bad as it might be for the Argen- 
tines. Its advantage to Americans is that it 
pleases the Mail and Express. Whether it is 
Wise to sacrifice so much to gain so little is a 
question. Evena daily quotation from the 
sacred scriptures may be paid for too dearly. 
The Sentiment for Electoral Reiorm Spreade- 

ing. 

The growing sentiment in favor of honest 
elections is manifesting itself in several states 
in the furm of a demand for the adoption of 
ine Ai stral.an systes: ef voting. 
the exawnple of New York and Massachusetts, 
“an act to provide for the printing and dis- 
tributing of ballots at the pubiic expense, and 
to regulate voting at state and congressional 
elections,” has been introduced in the Rhode 
Island legislature with favorable prospects of 
becoming a law. The press in several western 
states, reyardless of party lines, is beginuins 
to urge this reform upon the attention cf the 
state legislatures. The interest in pure clee- 
tious in New York has assumed such respecta- 
bie proportions that Governor Hill’s veto of 
the New York bill will undoubtedly cui a 
considerable tigure in the approuching state 
campaign. 

Michigan has the honor of being the state 
in which the first of the recent attempts to 
purify elections was made. For two years 
some of the legislators have been trying to 
pass a new election law in that state, but 
they have beea voted down. The success 
achieved in Massachusetts and New York 
will doubtless help the Michigan men to pass 
a bill in the next session. 


Easier to Fight Savages than Landlords. 
DaLuas, Texas.—The land tax theory is 
becoming more and more popular every day 
in this country as people understand it; and 
those who tho «ght the real farmer who culti- 
vates his own land and the renter who culti- 
vates the iandlord’s fund and gives half be 
makes for the privilege of killing crab crass 
and burrs would oppose this reform, are be- 
ginning to see their mistake. All over Texas 
the real working farmers are getting deeper 
and deeper into debt. English, Seoteh and 
Almericun companies loan meney to them 
at one per ceut per month interest, payable 
yearly and secured by iron-clad mortgages 
on iheir Lomes, raunniug for tive years. At the 
expiration very few, if' any, will be able to 
meet the principal, in which event their homes 
will be tuken from them. Far better would it 
be for women and children to-day were the 
once hostite Comanches back here with their 
bows, arrows and scalping Knives; they could 
be kept off with Winchester ritles. But before 
the landlord savages, with the sword of vest- 
ed rights and the shield of the law, the farmer 
is defenseless. Jonn C. Bunce. 


Gut Doer Meetings In and Around Boston. 
BosTon.—We are getting the taxation ques- 
tion before the pecple iu various ways, the 
chief one of which is through mass meetings 
on the common on Sunday afternoon after 
the public concerts are over. These meetings 
compare favorably in size with any meetings 
held in this section in years. In addition to 
these Sunday meetings, at least one out door 
meeting aweck is held in some suburban 
town. A portable platfcrm, light, strong, and 
easily taken apart has been constructed by 
one of our members, so that we have merely 
to find a suitable open place in which to set 
itup. There is no lack of speakers, and if 
some, perhaps, are not bookish aud close 
reasoners, the pluin truths they proclaim aud 
the hard facts they display are nut the less 
interesting to the crowd. One of the best re- 
sults of this kind of agitation is the increased 
demand for literature. E. M. W. 


A Note from Lendon. 


Lonpon, W. C., June 20.—We are pegging 
away here. The leaven has enorniously 
spread. Land nationalization is now popular 
in all the advanced liberal clubs. Candidates 
are now being selected for parliament. 
Scarcely any of these are fully with us, but 
all (or nearly so) are in favor of taxation of 
jand values. ; 

The new evening paper, the Star, is a phe- 
nomenal success. Itis straight on the land 
question. J. C. DURANT. 
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THAT PROTECTION PLATFORM. 


A LifeeLeng HKepublican Hotly Denounces 
Ie and Joins in the Free Trade Fight. 

CuicaGo, June 25—-““Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” reads like a 
prophesy of the action of the republican con- 
vention of 1888. What else than insanity can 
have directed its course in the promulgation 
of a platform so saturated with monopolistic 
villainy that even the “railroad kings,” and 
‘coal barons,” and “manufacturing iords,” 
and “merchant princes,” and “iron masters” 
stand aghast at its audacious demandsefor 
more plunder and further robbery of the 
peoples’ earnings. 

In these closing hours of the convention, 
during which the banded monopoly forces 
secmed to think they had the country by the 
throat and shamelessly abandoned all dis- 
guise or pretense of patriotic motives, there 
isa kind of hush—a sort of listening for a 
respouse from the people so outrageously mis- 
represented, much as the burglar may listen 
to learn if, in blowing the safe, the report 
bas aroused any one. 

In this case the alarm is surely sounded, 
and I misread the spirit of the times if this 
people tamely submit to being “held up” and 
“sandbagged” and forced to make further 
deliveries to this insatiate monster of mo- 
nopolistic greed. After a tariff plank of the 
most ultra high protective pattern, what 
monumental effrontery it is to propose the 
disbursement of the treasury surplus by 
creatinga navy with “all modern improve- 
ments” and iv the latest style! Why, this na- 
tion has no more use for a navy than a peace- 
ful citizen has for a revolver or bowie knife. 

Then, not content with the hundred or more 
millions to be distributed in navy jobs, we 
must submit to being robbed of unguessed 
millions more for a line of coast defeuses. 

Who, in the name of a long suffering and 
overburdened people, do we ueed to be de- 
fended against? Are the “infant industries” 
in danger? Surely the tariff wall should pro- 
tect them. It would seem to a mind not 
warped by the beauties and benefits of mo- 
nopoly that the surest defeuse the country 
can have is an impregnable wall of loyalty in 
the hearts of its citizens, built up by the gran- 
ite blocks of exact justice and cemented by 
the enduring mortar of equa! rights, with no 
special privileges to favored classes. 

Then comes a proposition to subsidize ship 
companies 2nd to dig a ship canal aeross the 
isthinus; and secing with eager, hungry eyes 
and purched throat the surplus revenues 
from the robber tariff still inexhausted, the 
climax of insolence is reached when “We 
favor the entire repeal of internal taxes (on 
whisky aud tobacco), rather than the sur- 
render of any part of our protective system.” 

Carivle once spoke of England us having 
some twenty millions of people, “mostly fools.” 
The builders of this platform must have bad 
the same low estimate of the American people 
in mind when they so insolently thrust it in 
our faces as a declaration of principles. 

T have been a life-long republican, but my 
political stomuch revolts at this dose, and 
hundreds of my old party associates agree 
with me in the belief that it will not only de- 
feat the candidate, but destroy the party. 
And that it oucht to. 

The tariff is the ouly issue in the coming 
campaign. The lines of battle are formed; 
the question at issue is clearly detined; and 
I have an abiding faith that the result will 
prove that our sixty millions are not “mostly 
fools.” Wa. SPALDING, 


Eaboving Men aud Protection. 

HvTcuinson, Kansas, June 23.—It is reaily 
refreshing to read the stand taken by the 
Workingmen’s tariff reform association of 
Philadelpuia. Out here we are constantly 
told that the laboriug classes know which 
side of the bread their butter is on, and that 
now that the issue is free trade or protection, 
there is no doubt that laboring men will vote 
for protection. : 

A protective tariff means that the govern- 
ment shall dictate to us where we shall bay 
and where we shall sel! our goods, and that 
we shall be compeiled, under a penalty, to 
buy aud sell at the governments “pluck-me” 
stores. This is contrary tu the principles of 
liberty. Iam cithera free man or a slave. 
There isno middie ground. lf I am a free 
man Iain at liberty to buy or sell wherever 
I please, without let or hinderance, without 
fines, or penalties, or tariffs. If I cannot do 
this Pam not a freeman. If Iam nota free 
manTama slave. The tariff of this ccuntry 
is forty-seven per cert of slavery. 

The excuse fur depriving us of our liberty 
is that it is for the benetit of the laboring 
men. If that is true it surely is the first time 
in the history of the world where people 
were deurived of their liberty for the benetit¢ 
of the poorest class of the people, All along 
down through the ages men have been de- 
prived of their liberty for the benefit of 
kings, and nobles, and dukes, and earls, and 
such favored individuals. But we of the 
United States are asked to believe that we 
ae deprived of our liberty for the benefit of 
the poor iaboring man! How this joke must 
make cur millionaire manufacturers and 
millionaire landlords smite! 

But if the whole of the people of the 
Puited States are to be continualiy deprived 
of their liberty for the benelit of the laboring 
meu, the latter should be grateful and satis- 
fied. Whatmore should they ask us to do 
for them? Laboring mer should manifest 
their appreciation of this by showing that 
they are happy and contented. They should 
work and behave themselves. Indeed, I think, 
we havea right to demand of them that they 
shall not disturb the peace or endanger the 
welfare of the rest of the people by strikes to 
raise their wages. If a protective tariff raise 
wages and they have gota protective tariff 
they shouid be satisfied, and if their wages 
are not high enough they should vote for mure 
protection instead of striking. : 

J. G. Matcoum. 


Has the Protective: Tariff SuspendedJOpern.- 
tions in Pittsburg ? 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

That there will be a long lockout among the 
employes in the various iron mills in this 
vicinity after July 1 seems a certainty. 

The striking employes of Singer, Numick & 
Co. have been notified that they will be paid 
off cn Wednesday, and that the mill will be 
closed indefinitely unless their men consent to 
a ten per cent reduction. The employes at 
the Soho mill of Moorhead, McCiean & Co. 
will also retuse to uccept the proposed reduc- 
tion of ten per cent to go into effect July 1. 
The empioyes of the Pittsburg forge and iron 
company also refuse to accept any reduction 
in their wages. Quite a number of sub lodges 
of the amalgamated association have already 
decided to reject the manufacturers’ scale. 


Is This Not What the Protected Tariff is 
Iutended to Dot cae 
Pittsburg Times (Protectionist). 

With every natural advantage and political 
trend on the side of the United States, we 
have permi:ted the European nations to cap: 
ture the greater part of the rich trade with 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic and the rest of 
South America, while the singular spectacle 
is afforded of one part of a continent com- 
municating with another part of the same 
continent by way of another continent more 
than 3,000 miles distant and involving two 
crossings of the broad Atlantic ocean. 
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“TINKERING WITH THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


The NationnI Leaders Trying to Harness 

Peasant Propriciary on the People With 

a Ruinous Landlord Comyeusation Scheme 

—-Ivcland’s Only ioepe. 

BELLAGHY, County Derry, Ireland, June 
—.—The present aspect of the Irish land agi- 
tation borders on the region of hopelessness. 
Tee tinkering measures of reform proposed 
‘by the national leaders, the action of the 
landlords and the miserable condition of the 
farming population, unite in creating a feel- 
ing almost of despair in the breusts of true 
land reformers. Monstrous rack renting, 
eviction and poverty stare us daily in the 
face, and inthe near future we are threat- 
ened with a pensant proprietary and ex- 
tensive landlord compensation. The £5,000,- 
000 granted under Lord Ashbourne’s act for 
compensation has been already gobbled up 
by the landlords, aud another appeal will be 
immediately made to parliament for a fur- 
ther vote to continue the steal. In a few 
years, if the Irish representatives take no 
means of stopping it, this gigantic and 
iniquitous robbery will have been effected 
over the whole country, and the Irish people 
will be crushed down for another half cen- 
tury under its terrible weight. Paying pur- 
chase money wil] be just as severe a burden 
on the industry of the country as paying the 
same amount of rent, so that virtually this 
htonstrously unjust purchase seheme is equiv- 
alent to a respite tolandlordism for fifty 
years. 

Under these circumstances many will be 
inclined to ask themselves whether the agrari- 
anagitation of the past nine years has been 
a benefit to Ireland? Has it not rather been 
a curse? There cannot be a doubt of the 
opinion posterity will hold if its leaders per- 
mit this tremendous robbery to be perpetrated. 
Davitt calgulates that during the past thirty 
years £560,000,000 ($1,800,000,000) have been 
paid by Irish tenants into the pockets of Irish 
landlords. And now when the people clamor 
for this wanton and barefaced robbery to be 
stopped, thuse engaged init have the supreme 
audacity to demand compensation; and the 
natioual leaders in face of this terrible record 
ef pickpocketing are disposed to entertain 
their claim. . Compensation to landlords a 
few years hence will be considered as imn- 
moral and unjust as compensation to siave- 
holders after the civil war in the United 

states; and to think that the national leazue 
by its action will result in mortgaging labor 
fur the next fifty years and allowing the 
individuals who have despoiled, wasted 
ana ruined our peopie for centuries to 
be rewarded for their accursed werk by an 
enormous premium, when ina few years hence 
they would have been dealt with in accord- 
ance with justice, is enough to make one wish 
that the nutional Jeague had steered clear of 
the land problem. The democratic spirit 
Which is making itself fele everywhere, and 
tue vivid light of the aurora of the far west, 
“Progress and Poverty,” makes it an absolute 
certainty that future legislation would solve 
the problein in conformity with the neo-eco- 
pomics. 

«% Lund god compensation is not the worst 
calamity with which we are threatened. 
When the compensation scheme is successfully 
carried out the leaders contemplate the hand- 
ing over of the land to the present farmers as 
their absolute property, or in other words, the 
creation of a peasant proprietary. This is a 
still more retrogressive step. Virtually it is 
strengthening the landlord power of the 
country. Every farmer who becomes a free- 
holder becomes a landlord—one who will 
think as a landlord, vote as a landlord and 
seN rent as 2 landlord. If this change be 
accomplished it Will make it vastiy more difti- 
cult to carry out a true reform of the land 
laws. Instead of having 10,000 self interested 
enemies, as now, it will have 600,000, who will 
rule the roost in spite of and to the utter ruin 
of the rest of the population. 

The all important point in real Jand law re- 
form is the remoyal of the artiticial impedi- 
ments which prevent access of labor to 
natural opportunities. This is the reform 
taat dwarfs all others, that renders capital 
powerless to exploit labor, tbat kills the drone 
und makes involuntary poverty impossible. 
Now peasant proprietary is not such a re- 
form. It Goes not make it any easier for 
labor to get upon the land. Its warmest ad- 
voeates must be constrained to confess this. 
Peasant proprietary perpetuates private prop- 
erty lb land, and so can effect uo good to the 
landless masses of the country. It gives the 
furmer absolute property “up to heaven and 
down to hell? on the firm he cultivates, thus 
barring labor as effectuaily from the land as 
it a wall topped with giass wus erected round 


ils 
which are being made to buttress and support 
it, viz., the prevention of sub-letting and the 
limitation of the size of farms, clearly demon- 
strate its disustrousiy retrogressive charac- 
ter. The national leaders are leading the 
peopieaftera mirage—a mocking, crucl mirage 
which will bring bitter disappuintmnent by and 
by. When peasant proprietary is established 
rent will continue to rob industry in our 
towns, the mvunstreusly rich will still! rub 


clothes with the hopelessly poor, lubor will be 


as far off the lund as ever, and asa result 
capital will grind it with as much facility as 
it does now. 
furn from the proposals of the Irish leaders 
to the action of the landlords. -The people 
are being pauperized more and more every 
year by rack rents; the hellish work of evie- 
tion ?s in full swing; e*ectment, notices are 
falling thick and fast; and depopulation from 
enforced emigration is going on with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 
cumstunces that the Palinurus of the Irish 
people should examine his chart and take the 
soundings of his present position. Sevilla and 
Charybdis lie directly in his course, but there 
is Vet time to suave the good ship if he tacks 
about to the quarter which offers the only 
haven of security. But there is no time to be 
lost. Delay means certuin destruction. The 
English parliament is bent on extricating the 
landlords from. their- present ditiiculties by 
purchase, and farmers, weary of their un- 
bearable position aud. deluded iato the idea 
that they are rnuking a bona fide bargain, are 
not averse to considerable compensation. 
Lord Salisbury will try to force an extensive 
scheme of purchase on the Irish tenants be- 
fore he quits bis present. office, and he will 
try successfully unless a speedy change is 
effected in the minds of the Irish peuple. To 
thwart sogreata calamity Davitt, althouch he 
advocates 4 certain amount of compensation 
himself, lus started an agitation tou have the 
land anestion left to an Irish parliament for 
settiemeut. This, so far, is a step in the right 
direction, but Davitt, by admitting the right 
of the landlord to compensation, has deprived 
such agitation of its streugth. It would be 
incalculably better aot to broach the question 
of compensativn at wil, but to commence a 
process of education on the true economics of 
the land problem, and follow it up until every 
man, wotnan or child in Ireland recognized 
the inherent injustice of privace property iu 
land, and the truth that the land ‘was in the 
beginning, is nuw, and ever shall be,” the com- 
mon property of the whole people. Once let 
the great truth be brought home to the minds 
of the Lrish people, and all the ‘“‘queen’s horses 
and all the queenu’s meu” wouid uvt be able to 
euforce a meusure of compensation. The 
farmers would sooner think cf cutting their 
heads off than paying men for a thing which 


Is it not. time’ under these cir-- 


Y 7, 1888. 


The crude and impracticable proposals - 


will be appropriated by the state in the near 
future, and the rest of the population would 
see to it that they were not taxed to compen- 
sate the legalized despoilers of their country. 
Ireland would then become 

Great, gloriousjand free, 

First tlower of the earth, 

And first gem of the sea. 

JOSEPH DAVISON. 


TAXATION IN ITALY. 


Some Facts Which Explain Whv the In- 
habitants ofa Highly Protected Country 
Come Here at the Rate of 50,000 a Yeur. 
Our minister to Italy, Mr. J. B. Stallo, bas 

an article on the national finances of Italy in 

the consular report, entitled, ‘Budgets and 
budget legislation in foreign countries,” which 
sheds some light on the question of why 

Italians prefer New York to Rome or Naples. 
The writer draws attention to the fact that 

national government of Italy does a good 
many things which are here left to indi- 
vidual or municipal control. It fixes and pays 
the salaries of ecclesiastical functionaries of 
all degrees of the Catholic church; it owns 
and manages all the railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones; it provides not only elementary 
sckouols, but colleges, universities, schools of art 
and technical institutes, and maintains art 
galleries and offers prizes for literary and 
scientific achievements; supervises the manu- 
facture of salt, tobacco and cigars, which are 
government monopolies; and conducts the 
national lotteries. There are eight depart- 
ments: foreign affairs, war, public instruction, 
justice, interior, navy, public works, and 
finance. The department of finance is di- 
vided into five bureaus; that of public works 
into four. A!! the bureaus of the various de- 
partments report to the “court of accounts,” 
Which keeps the great book of the public 
finances by a very ingenious system of book- 
keeping, said to be much better than the ordi- 
rary double entry system, devised by Cerboni 
and approved by the eleventh congress of 
scieutists. 

It is unnecessary to go into tite details of 
the form of the budget, but the method of 
raising the revenue is worth examining. 
There are four sources of revenue, classified 
as follows: 1. Direct taxes. 2. Taxes on con- 
sumption. 3. Taxes on business. 4. Divers 
taxes (fines, lotteries, etc.). 

1.—The direct taxes include taxes on in- 
comes and real estate; real estate includes 
buildings. 

Incomes are taxed 13.2 per cent, and the tax 
is levied on every individual and corporation 
in the state excepting privates in the army. 
But all incomes are not assessed alike; thus, 
permanent incomes, including those from in- 
terest on loans, are assessed at their full valua- 
tion; temporary or contingent incomes, which 
are the fruit partly of capital employed and 
partly of labor, are assessed at three-quar- 
ters of their full value; wages or salaries, 
and all gifts or gratuities, are assessed at 
five-eighths of their value; incomes received 
from the state and pensions are assessed 
at cne-half their value. Thus the tax on 
the first class would be 13.2 per cent; on the 
second class 9.9 per cent; on the third class, 
$8.25 per cent; on the fourth class 6.6 per cent. 

The real estate taxes have been so unjustly 
apportioned that they are now being revised 
and systematized. The tax on buildings is 
“cwelve per cent on their value and thirty 
per cent of the rent or income thereof.” This 
is somewhat obscure, as noone could pay 
twelve per cent annual tax on a building and 
in addition nearly one-third the rent. It may 
mean that twelve per cent of the cost is paid 
when the building is erected, and thirty per 
cent of the rental value thereafter. 

2.—The taxes on consimoption are: Duties on 
imports and exports; taxes on the manufact- 
ure of beer, spirits, gunpowder, prepared 
chicory, beet sugar and some other manu- 
factures; the proceeds of the salt and tobacco 
monopoly.) 

3.—The business taxes comprise: A succes- 
sion tax on inheritances and bequiests; a reg- 
istry tax on mortgages, leases, etc.; a pro- 
portional stamp taxon bank bills, checks and 
contracts; @ graduated stamp tax on insur- 
ance policies, receipts, orders to deliver prop- 
erty, acceptances, powers of attorney, in- 
voices, etc.; a fixed stamp tax on operations 
inthe stock exchange, playing cards; on the 
provineial revenues derived from real es- 
tate, renewals of mortgages; on government 
licenses, such as to hunt, carry arms, 
change names, run a theater; on licenses for 
the transportation of corpses, passports, 
legalization of passports, authentication of 
signatures, market privileges, patents, trade 
marks, desigus, copyrights, ete.; on railroad 
freights. 

To coliect.all these various fines on. indus- 
try methods are employed which Mr. Stallo 
describes as ‘‘barbarous, being the survivals 
of the practices of the old governments pre- 
existing to the present national government 
of united Italy.” He says: “It may be said 
that the ‘direct taxes’ are not directly collected 
by thestate. The administrative departments 
of the state simply prepare the tux Hists or 


-rolis, and thereupon the actual collection of 


the taxes is intrusted to private persons or 
associations who are not officers of the state 


‘at all, but to whom the right to collect the 


taxes is let or farmed out, their compensation 
being nota salary or a f}xed. sum, but.a com- 
mission or percentage cn the amount col- 
lected. In some cases these persons or sv- 
cieties even buy the right te collect the taxes 
within a given region, paying a fixed amount 
to the state and taking the chances of collec- 
tion themselves. BP Mag ees 

“Similarly the taxes on internai consump 
tion are not collected directly by the state, 
but their collection is left to the communes, 
which pay a fixed annual amount to the state, 
and then reimburse themselves, as best they 
may, out of the pocxets of the taxpayers. 
Tbe comniunes in turn, iu Many cases, resort 
to the system of ‘farming out’ the taxes to 
private individuals or associations, who in 
most cases undertake to pay fixed sums, and 
then proceed to harry the tax payer. 

“The only cases in which the collection of 
taxes is effected directly by appropriate 
officers, appointed and salaried by the state, 
are those of the business taxes and the duties 
on exports and imports. 

‘it is important to nete that the expenses 
of collection are thrown upon the tax payers, 
being added to the amounts assessed against 
them or their property.” 

Minister Stallo thinks that in time this sys- 
tem will be rationalized ‘‘so that the Italian 
tax payer, though his burdens will always be 
heavy, may at least enjoy the comfort of 
knowing that he is taxed on scientific prin- 
ciples and uniformly with ali the cther in- 
habitants of the state.” 

Probably he will, althouch it will not make 
a heavy burden light to know that science 
helps to lay it on. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the poor Italians swarm to America 
and are admitted duty free. 


Free Trade Doctrines a Light in the Win- 
dow to Him. 


McKEESpPorT, Pa., June 30.—Please send me 
some of Thomas G. Shearman’s tracts. His 
speeches, as published in THE STranpanrp, 
have been a “light in the wiudow” for: me, 
and, Il am sure, for many others who are 
groping in the darkness of protective dec- 
trines. I have distributed quantities of 
tracts, and Lfound many men in favor of the 
single tax. B, F. MorGan. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Industry has been enslaved. Laborers have 
been cut off and fenced out from natural 
oppertunities by monopolies. Our “‘illogieal, 
unjust and erroneous” system of taxation Las 
done it, and the masses are beginning to tee 
it.—[Pearsall, Tex., Sun. "as 


This Australian system of voting is the 


best the ingenuity of man has yet devised to 


prevent fraud, intimidation, bribery or cor-. — 


ruption in elections, to give a perlectly secret 
and free bajlot and secure honest counting of 
the votes actually cust.— 
Kan., Anii-Monopolist. 


The onslanght of government journals. 


cos 


against unrestricted reciprocity has slackened — 
remarkably of late. Have they suddenly be- — 


come conscious of the hopeless absurdity. 
of preaching to the electors of Canada that 
they would not profit incalculably bv free 
trade With sixty-two millions of neizmhbors— 
the wealthiest people in the world’—{Toronto 
Globe. Ze 

Hills veto of the election reform. bil! in 
New York, at the behest of the heelers and 
strikers and ward bosses who composed the 


democratic ‘convention that sent the dele-— 


gates to St. Louis, has rendered. that state 
very unsafe for the democracy this fall. The 
indications are that Cleveland may carry the 
state, but that the demiceratic state ticket 


will be buried out of sight.—[Marinette, Wis, - 


Eagle. . 
It is only a short time since the teachings of 
Henry George «vere treated with derision, 
and were laughed at as vagaries. Ib was.not 
dreamed that his theories would ever gain a 
foothoid among the people. But George's 
land theories have grown until they have 
grown into a great issue. The earerness of 
the masses to hear George and read his writ- 
ings on the subject is evidence of the rapid 
spread of his doctrines.—jSanta Barbara, Cal, 
Herald. ‘ 
Before wages can be much or permanently 


raised business must be made better and the 


demand for laborincreased, while its burdens 
are at the same time diminished. That means 
that the excessive and unneeded taxation 
that both restricts demand and ciminishes the 
purchasing power of wages must be stopped. 
To this great work, the first step in true labor 
reform, President Cleveland, undismaved by 


lying misrepresentations, has bravely ad-. 


dressed himself.—[Boston Globe. 


Shall a few men be supported in luxurious. 


idleness because they permit other men to 


occupy and use land the so-called owners do - 


not want to use themselves? Or shall alt 
have access to the materials out of which 
labor produces wealth, aud shall each be per- 
mitted to keep for his own use all be earns or 
produces—no more and no less? The decision 


of how taxes shall be imposed will settle this — 


question, and we hope to see it settled in 
favor of those who work though those who 
loaf should_be the losers by the change.— 
(Hamilton, Ont., Times. - 
We want it understood that we are vwork- 
ing to secure the adoption of “the single tax” 
as socn as it can be brought about. . Tariff re- 
form will be one great step in the right direc- 
ticn. Tariff reform, if it can be curried out to 
the end, will shortly lead to free trade. Free 
trade will be another step. The removal of 
internal revenue, and so on, will follow as 
the people gain more light, until in the end, 
and in a much shorter time than many 
imagine, the present unjust system of taxa- 
tion will be a thing of the past and taxes will 
be settled on the values of land, where they 
ought to be.—[Minneapolis Labor Union. 


There is no reform more imperatively | 


needed in our country than such an improve: 
ment of election methods as will prevent 
bribery and intimidation in voting and fraud- 
in counting. Such a reform can be measure- 
ably accomplished by something akin to the 
Australian system. The Saxton election bill, 


recently vetoed by the demveratic governer | 


of New York, was such a measure, and was 
admirably adapted to accomplish its enh 


Minnesota is getting to be a. populous att 


It is time for us to take action in this matt 
We trust that the legislature will net fl) 
next winter to puss a suitable law. 


governor. —[Minneapolis Journal. ity 

The tramps are a great nuisance in Ang 
Arbor. They are infesting the city in large 
numbers—begging on Main street for a littie 
money, begging at back doors for crumbs ta 


eat, many of them stealing when they can. 


getachance. Last, Sunday at least twenty- 
five swarthy, raggee, dirty fellows lounged on 
the bank of the river uct far from the M. C. 
R. R., holding a sort of convention.. The 
current explanation of ‘‘tramps” and poverty 
in general is that “itis all their own fault.” 
“If they would only work and economize as £ 
did,” said one gentleman, “they might get a 
good living.” As though in asvstem of mo- 
nopoty all could monopolize any more than 
all the competitors in a race can be success- 
ful.—fAnn Arbor, Mich., Register. 

The mea who have absolute ownership and 
contro! of larnc own the mines, the forests and 
the tields from which labor must draw its sus- 
tenance, and labor can only work for itself by 
giving up a portion of its earnings to the 
owners of these natural opportunities for the 
privilege of working. Is it nota self evident 
fact that any plan which weuld make it un- 
profitable for land owners to hold these op- 
portunities in id!esess—which weuld compel 
them to use these opportunities or give them 
up to those who would use them—would in- 
crease the demand for Jabor and raise wages? 
By what simpler nrethod could this be aceem- 


plished than by transferring all taxation. to ; 
land? and. who except the’ useless speculator 


in land would be injured by such a tax? It is 
a land tax that your true free trader hopes. 
to see in place of a taril¥ tax, and this is the 
logical conclusion of the free trade argument. 
—[Rock Springs, Wyv., Independent, 


ie. 


“© Much Virtue in an ‘If 
Commercial Bulletin. 


If, as weil posted men, will allow, the. pro- a 


gress of this country in the present era 


protection has been marvelous and stands un- _ 


paralleled in toe world’s history— 
If the policy ef protection rules. at. the 


present time in all nations of the earth with 
but two or three exceptions, and is every~ - 
where gaining in favor rather than losing, 


even in Esoland— 


it the products of our manufacture have 
grown so tremendously in this era of protec-. 


uring nation on earth— __ iio te a 
If the muitiplication of industries daring the 
era of protection has brought about such do- 


mestic competition as to materially reduce the 


cost of every article of living save rents—~ 

if the American citizen ts better paid, bet- 
ter clad, better educated und (untess he is a. 
free trader) more contented thun any other 
on the face of the elvbe— 

If the American workman nos only earns. 
more and spends more, but aise. puts more 
money in saying institutions than any other 
class of working people— 

If business is fairly goud and we are hold- 
ing our own in every branch vf trade and in- 
dustry except our unprcetected ocean carrying 
tracte— * 

Vhy, in the name of common ‘sense and 
erdinary prudence, should we aim a deadly 
blow at this same protective system which 
has served us so well? ; 


But the Poor Have to Spend All They Get 
and Are Taxedon Every Cent they 
Spend. : Cpe 

New York Son ae ornare 
The Vanderbilts and. the Goelets spend 

muck more of their incomes preportionately 

than the Astors, but after ail, oniy a small 
part of. them; and Mr. Gould, reputed to be 
now richer than ever in substantial property, 
lives on a scale which requires only an insie~ 
nificant sum as compared with his revenues 


froin investments and speculation. Thesame _ 


applies to the very rich men-of New York 
generally. What they are expending is a 
trifle by the side of what they arg receiving 
aud making. it is also to be rémembered. 
that pro'use expenditure is no guarantee of 
solid wealth, and mudest living does not al- 


ways imply its absence, - 


{Council Grove, 


. Thep- aS 
will be no veto to fear from a Minneseho 


! 
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THK RATIFICATION MEETINGS. 

Both wings of the democratic party and 
‘the republicans in this city have held their 
vatification meetings. Such mectings 
would have been held with much show of 
enthusiasm had both parties noninated 
men never befare heard of by their re- 
spective voters. There is a tacit under- 
standing among Americans that a candi- 
date for the presidency must be hurrahed 
for with ever accelerating energy from the 
moment of his nomination to that of his 
triumph or defeat at the polls. Nor are 
the cheers thus given altogether per- 
functory. There are in both parties large 
munibers of men who realiy enjoy such 
cheering and who can readily work them- 
selves up inio a condition of personal de- 
wotion io their candidate. that savors 
largely of the emotional loyalty of an 
English oe to **"er gracious majesty 
the queen.” Nevertheless there is some 
conscious meznulaclure of excitement on 
such occasions, and this is notably true of 
the republicans this year, who have two 
candidates that they de not reaily care for, 
while the majority of the party is bitterly 
disappointed that Blaine was not nouui- 
pated. 

The Tammany ratification was chiefly 
distinguished by Governor Hills repudia- 
tion of any sympothy with free trade. 
Governor Hill hasapparently learned some- 
thing since then, and je was a little more 
discreet and less sensational when he 
spoke at the county democracy meeting 
last Thursday evening. Though he again 
insisted that the democratic party did not 
mean free trade, the governor made a 
et-ong attack on the preicctive delusion 


° wpa declared that American labor needs 


oq protection, ard that the protective 

soem oppresses Jabor and builds up 

Ronopolies. Tire governor seems to be 
something. of a democrat, after ali, and 
af he will keep right along in this direction 
mo free trader wili care to quarrel with 
him about the mere use of terms. In fact, 
he is absolutely right when be declares 
that the present movement aims, not at 
free trade, but at “freer trade.” No 
gational free trader asks any more than 
“freer trade” from vear to vear until trade 
as free indeed. Wesuspect that if it were 
not for Governor Giil's profound ignorance 
of the real sentiments of -workingmen he 
would be as about as vood a free trader as 
the author of the Ais bili. 

But while Governor Hill’s speech was 
more satisfactory to free traders than 
could lave been anticipated after his 
Tammany hall performance, they have 
the right to feel somewhat disappointed 
with the talk of Speaker Carlhsie, who 
occasionally “doth protest too much.” 
When tie brilliant galuxv of able Ken- 
tackizns who now so weil serve their coun- 
try and honor their state meet “the star- 
eved goddess” and her keeper in familiar 
intercourse, U:ey are understood to be 
about as radical a lot of free traders as 
ean be found; but they have agreed among: 
themselves apparently that they owe it as 
a@cuty to the northern democracy to con- 
eeal their scxtiments in the presence of 
our Working pe: ople; and since no one ex- 
pects free ’ trate. as the immediate outcome 
of pending le sislation, they take ie tecaat 
@ecasioa to repel. the accusation that the 
‘g@emocratic parity is committed to free 
trade. Weadvise them not to carry this 
policy too far. The ‘bosses of the two 
machines in this city are not very safe 
advisers as to the sentiment of those 


~“swaerkinemen whose votes may go astray 


an the pending contest. However great 
moay be the alarm among the. street 
pavers, garbage dumpers and ash cart 
gpen on account of free trade, there can be 
found in the iwo political machines men 
tuily compcient to allay it and restore 
equanimity to the perspiring patriots whose 
_ wotesare supposed to be in jeopardy. These 

are not ibe workingmen who are likely to 
desert the democratic party to support 
the *‘pedigree 2nd pocket book” ticket of 
the republicans. The men whese votes 
‘must be retained in order to assure demo- 
eratic success in this city are those who 
have been deceived by republican asser- 
tion and democratic silence into a belief 
that a burdensome system of high tariff 
taxation assures higher wages to American 
workingimen than they would otherwise re- 
ceive. These men cannot be deceived 
into the belief that the democratic party 
as as good a friend as the repub- 
lican party to the protective idea, and 
unless they are undeceived as to the effect 
of protection they are going to vote for 
“the party that can safely be depended on 
_ fo conti protective policy. This is 
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all that the tariff question means to them, 
and so long as they believe that protection 
does give higher wages they will not care 
a bawbee whether the party which op- 
poses THE protection party wants only to 
reduce protection a little or to abohsh it 
altogether. They will be agaimst that 
party all the same. 

If Mr. Carlisle wants to doany real good 
in New York he ought to set about de- 
stroying the delusion, fostered largely by 
so-called democrats here, that the repub- 
lican policy of protection 1s a great boon 
to labor. He can depend on a most cour- 
teous and interested audience of working- 
men whenever he proposes to discuss this 
question and declare his real views con- 
cerning it. He ought to have seen evidence 
of this in the warm greeting he received 
at the hands of the Academy of Music 
audience. Mr. Carlisle is chiefly known 
to New Yorkers as the great apostle of 
tariff reduction. He has no local follow- 
ing or influence such as gives Governor 
Hill the carefully stimulated applause with 
which he is usually greeted. Why then 
was Mr. Carlisle received with such en- 
thusiusm? It was undoubtedly. as the 
leader of the tariff reformers. If he and 
Mr. McMillan, who followed with another 
repudiation of free trade ideas, could only 
escape from the hands of our local bosses 
and face a meeting of real workingmen 
they would be surprised and delighted at 
the intelligent and even critical attention 
with which their most sincere utterances 
would be received. One or two such ex- 
periences would show them how little the 
Tammany and county democracy leaders 
understand the line of argument necessary 
to democratic success in this state at the 
coming election. There is scarcely a limit 
to the effect that a series of speeches 
against protection by such men as Carlisle, 
Breckinridge, Mills, McMillan and others 
would have. We warn the true friends of 
Mr. Cleveland that they must set about 
this work and abandon the cowardiy policy 
of the local bosses if they are to save New 
York for Clevelaud and tariff reform. 


The republican ratification meeting was 
held on Friday evening in the Metropolitan 
opera honse. The crowd was enormous 
and the enthusiasm intense. The mass of 
republicans appear to be sincere worshipers 
of their party's fetich, and fanatical be- 
lievers in its power to bring them success. 
Their candidates are not those they would 
have chosen had they had their own way 
about the matter, but they are working up 
the regular quadrennial enthusiasm for 
them with considerable success. It will 
be at white heat before the dog days, 

There is one thing to be said to the 
credit of the repubiicans, aud we say it 
with sincere satisfaction. There is no con- 
ceulment, double dealing, or backing and 
filling about their declarations. In the 


janguage of Ben Butler, they “know what 


they want and are uct afraid to ask for it.” 
Every speaker at the Metropolitan opera 
house lauded protection to the skies. 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll was particularity 
emphatic in asserting that in it lay the 
hope of high wages for American labor. 
He sneered at free raw materials as en- 
tirely unimportant to manufactures, and 
insisted that oniy $5 worth of raw mate- 
rial enters into a $12,900 locomotive, all 
the remainder being the product of labor. 
This is interesting, and we hope that the 
workmen in locomotive shops will promptly 
eall on Colonel Ingersoli for information 
as to what becumes of the $11,995 of value 
that ther create in the building of each 
engine. Does protection give it to them? 
In fact, Colonel Lugersoll, prodded by some 
impolite free trader in one@of the boxes, 
admitted that even under protection the 
workmen does not get all that he ought to 
get; but, he continued, “if protection is 
net an advantage, why does not American 
labor emigrate?) Why isthe tide of immi- 
gration this way?” Some one in the audi- 
ence cried “that’s a corker!? and the whole 
audience went wild with enthusiasm, 
which continued for some minutes. 

Coionel Ingersoll’s question izdicates 
clearly the republican line of argument in 
this canvass, and the demveratic speakers 
and writers have got to answer that very 

uestion and answer satisfactorily, 
They cannot answer it without bringing in 
the land question. If they try to avoid 
that they will find that the mau in the 
audience was right and it is a ‘‘corker.” 
American labor does migrate, and has 
been migrating for years. As migration 
began to be checked the existing ditlicul- 
lies began to appear and wages began to 
fall. The migration that kept up wages 
was not toward the protected factories, 
but toward the once free land of the great 
west, where the unprotected industry of 
agriculture was carried on. The cause of 
labor troubles is land monopoly. When 
Jand was easy of access to all who sought 
to employ themselves wages were high, 
no matter what tariff hampered trade. 
And so long as land is monopolized and 
men must work for others or starve, 
wages will tend to fall, whether we have 
a high tariff or free trade. Free trade 
will for a time provide new channels for 
labor and increase the purchasing power 
of the workman’s wages, and it isa good 
thing in itself, but it will not finally solve 
the labor problem. Let any man who 
thinks sé prepare an answer to Colonel 
Ingersoll’s question and then try it on a 
crowd of laborers. 

This may not be a pleasing fact to those 
who are mere free traders or tariff reform- 
ers in the ordinary sense of those terms, 
but it is eminently pleasing to the ad- 
vocates of the single tax, because it 
demonstrates the impossiblity of carrying 
on the fight against protection without 
bringing in the land question. We single tax 
people are the only ones who have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by this 


it 
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contest. Colonel Ingersoll can frame no 
questions that will alarm or embarrass us; 
and the men who are alarmed or embarrass- 
ed by such questions must ultimately accept 
our answer to them or let them go unan- 
swered, If the democratic orators do the 
first, they will assist in spreading the single 
tax propaganda, and if they accept the 
alternative, and permit the question to go 
unanswered, they will cause their party to 
be defeated and have finally to turn to the 
single tax programme as their only way 
out of the wilderness. Our heartiest 
thanks are due to President Cleveland for 
bringing the great economic question into 
politics, and, now that it is in, neither the 
president nor all the democrats combined 
can take it out. It is here to stay, let who 
may run away from it; and it can only be 
solved by the truly American policy of 
freedom, and never by the Chinese policy 


of restriction. 
ee 


THE TARIFE DEBATE. 

The debate on the Mills bill drags along 
in the house, and it becomes clearer from 
day to day that the republicans are seck- 
ing to delay a final vote rather than to 
effect any changes in the measure. On 
Weduesday of last week Mr. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania coolly proposed that, since 
the issue had now been clearly made be- 
tween the two parties, the democrats should 
consent to tay the bill aside until after the 
presidential election. Mr. Mills very prop- 
erly proposed that, instead of pursuing 
such a course, the minority should cease 
to offer obstructions and permit the demo- 
crats to put themselves on record in favor 
of the bill, in order that the republicans 
might use their action against them in the 
campaign if they thought they could make 
anything out of it. Mr. Beckinridge of 
Kentucky suggested that the republicans 
should prepare such a measure as they 
were Willing to stand by and offer it as a 
substitute for the pending measure, promis- 
ing, on the part of the democrats, that the 
minority should be given as early an op- 
portunity as they may desire to vote on 
their own bill. Both Milis and Breckin- 

ridge informed the republicans that, if 
thee persisted in their tactics of delay, the 
democrats would stuy there, if necessary, 
until the fourth of next March rather than 
consent to an adjournment without action 
on the bill. 

Nothing fairer could be proposed, and if 
the republicans really had the courage to 
face the country on the issue made up be-. 
tween the two parties they would accept 
the democratic proposition. It is needless 
to say that they did not accept it, but went 
on with the weary debate on each separate 
line. Their object is perfectly plain. Nearly 
every protectionist member is the~repre- 
sentative of some private interest affected 
by the bill, and each of them wishes to 
prove to his particular master that he does 
not propose to neglect the private interest 
thus intrusted to him. This is made @#] 
the plainer by the fact, alluded to by Mr. 
sreckinridge, that the bill must gotoa 
republican senate, which would doubtless 
prevent its passage, thus putting the two 
parties even more plainly on the record in 
the matter of reducing taxation, 


An amusing feature of the dreary de- 
baie since the Chicago platform was 
adopted is found in the indignant repudia- 
tion of one of the planks in that platform 
by those republican members who are 
afraid of the temperance vote. The demo- 
crats constintly twit the republicans with 
their party's declaration that it prefers the 
abolition of the tax on whisky rather than 
subinit to any reductign of the tariff taxes 
on the necessaries of life. Mr. Ezra B. 
Taylor of Ohio grew excited over the ac- 
cusation on Thursday, and Judge Kelley, 
of pig iron fame, literally etd up his 
hands in horror at the thought that he 
could be regarded as favoring free whisky. 
This was all the more amusing, as the 
judge, though usually a temperate man, 
has certainly no personal prejudices 
against the great Kentucky beverage. Mr. 
Weaver quoted the Chicago Tribune as 
authority for the declaration that the 
whisky plank in the republican platform 
was a great blunder, whereupon the repub- 
licans promptly repudiated that great 
journal and greeted Mr. Weaver's asser- 
tion that it is a republican paper with 
derisive cries. It isa pity that the Tribune 
was not thus formally read out of the 
party in time to prevent it from stultify- 
ing itself by even such half hearted sup- 
port as it has begun to give the organiza- 
tion that has rejected its candidate and 
given it a platform that it is forced to 
repudiate. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS DECISION. 

The more the action of the court of ap- 
peals in the Gill conspiracy case is con- 
sidered the greater becomes the wonder 
that so momentous a decision should have 
been rendered without the assignment of 
any reasons. The decision, as we have 
already pointed out, strikes a deadly blow 
at labor organizations, and is more in ac- 
cord with English public opinion-a quarter 
of acentury ago than with what has been 
supposed to be American opinion during 
recent yéars. At atime when all sorts of 
combinations of employers are in exist- 
ence, many of them actually promoted by 
a perversion of governmental powers, the 
working people of New York are suddenly 
denied the right to maintain any kind of 
effective combination for the promotion 
of their own interests as workmen. Since 
THE STANDARD called attention to the 
gravity of the decision, the New York 
Herald has taken the matter up, and it, 
too, complains of the failure of the court 
to offer any explanation of what it holds 
to be the law in the matter. 

There can be but two possible explana- 


. tions of the failure of the court to render 


an opinion. One is that the appellants, 
being mere mechanics, are regarded as 
persons of too little account to command 
the serious attention of an august body 
. which is largely occupied with the prepa- 
ration of minute opinions concerning com- 
paratively trifling disputes in which great 
and wealthy corporations are concerned. 
The other is that the judges did not dare 
to put into words the full enunciation of 
the law as it is interpreted by their de- 
cision. It was much easier and safer to 
ren@er a decision that may arbitrarily 
send a number of reputable mechanics to 
jail for the assertion of what they, and 
most other people, believed to be their 
legal rights than to expound the law with 
such clearness that a plain issue would 
have been raised which the aroused and 
indignant working people could have car- 
ried into politics with a view to com- 
pelling the rewriting of those laws that 
now deny to them the rights freely ac- 
corded to workmen in countries nominally 
less tree, 

As matters now stand the members of 
the labor organizations can scarcely take 
one step in the darkness in which the 
court of appeals has left the question of 
their rights without incurring danger of 
imprisonment as criminal conspirators. 
If the refusal to work in the same shops 
with non-union men is conspiracy, it is 
difficult to imagine any course that the 
union men can take to protect the in- 
tegrity of their unions and uphold wages 
that will not be accounted acrime. If a 
decision similarly outlawing the estab- 
lished customs of great moneyed corpora- 
tions hud been rendered it would have 
been accompanied by an elaborate opinion 
in Which shrewd lawyers would have en- 
deavored to find loopholes of escape for 
their clients. Schemes to evade the oper- 
ation of the law would have been devised, 
and, at the worst, those concerned might 
have anticipated a final defeat after pro- 
longed litigation and a new decision by 
the court of last resort. Workingmen 
cannot afford to attempt such tactics, and 
they must, therefore, obey, so far as they 
can, this arbitrary dictum of the court or 
risk the consequences, which in their case 
is not the mere defeat of a money making 
scheme, but imprisonment in case they 
even unwittingly offend. Such a dis- 
crimination between two classes of citi- 
zens in the administration of the law in 
what is called a free state, will, if con- 
tinued, make our boasted American free- 
dom a mere snare for the feet of the un- 
wary. 


JIMMY O'BRIEN ALARMED. 

Mr. James O’Brien of this city appears 
to be greatly concerned lest the tariff 
issue may injure President Cleveland's 
chances of re-election. He has written a 
letter to that unselfish and consistent up- 
holder of democratic principles, Samuel J. 
Randall, in which he manages to put a 
‘protectionist stump speech of chestnutty 
flavor in the mouths of a number of sup- 


posititious democratic workingmen, whom 


he represents as being ready to organize 
for the defeat of any democratic congress- 
man from this city who shall vote tor 
the Mills bill. The spectacle of Messrs. 
Randall and O’Brien weeping together 
over the possibility of such a result is 
an interesting and instructive one. Mr. 
O'Brien confines himself to his state- 
ment of the case without suggesting a 
remedy, but, after the “don’t nail his ears 
to the pump” method, he sars that “‘ifa 
number of workmen who are cemocrats 
come together and pledge themselves to 
yote against candidates for congress un- 
friendly to American labor and American 
interests they may vote against our presi- 
dent.” 

Here we are shown Mr. O’Brien’s real 
animus. He is talking for himself in this 
sentence, snd he speaks of those who sup- 
port the Mills bill as men “unfriendly to 
American labor,” thus placing himself in 
accord with the party that insists that a 
high tariff means high wages and general 
prosperity and against the party repre- 
sented by the president and a large ma- 
jority of the democrats in congress. Eve® 
if there were nothing in the past career of 
Mr. O’Brien to suggest a doubt as to his 
interest in the democratic party, we should 
find here conclusive evidence that he is 
‘not now in accord with its principles as 
declared in its platform. Yet this is the 
kind of man who writes to Mr. Randall a 
lette® pretending to solicitude for the in- 
terests of the democratic party! 

That there are workingmen talking as 
Mr. O’Brien declares is doubtless true. 
Most of them are of the sort that con- 
stitute this so-called Irish high tariff 
league. Politicians of the Randall and 
O'Brien sort encourage such talk and then 
base on it predictions of disaster. Their 
predictions will prove well founded if 
somebody does not get at these deluded 
workmen and show them that the move- 
ment for tariff reduction is not only not 
“unfmendly to American labor,” but direct- 
ly in the interests of American labor and 
the general welfare. This may not be an 
easy task with workmen who have been 
led by O’Brien and instructed by Randall, 
put itcan be done if men of sense and 
courage go about it. The attempt, bhow- 
ever, to fool these men into a belief that 
the two parties are equaily committed to 
protection will, despite the present con- 
fidence among the democratic leaders, 
cost the democratic party the loss of New 
York. 

We have already got far beyond the 
question as to which political party is the 
best friend to ‘“‘protection.” That is set- 
tled, and the workingmen understand the 
matter just as fully as anybody else. The re- 
publican party is the naturai political home 
of all men who believe that such moderate 
legislation as that recommended by the 
president and embodied in the Mills bill is 
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“unfriendly to American labor.” The 
question now is whether the policy to 


which the democratic party is irrevocably 


committed is in the interests of labor or 
against those interests. Those who, from 
whatever standpoint, propose to show 
workingmen that a high tariff does not 
promote their interests are the men who 
will help President Cleveland to win a 
success. Those who propose to inculcate 
the opposite opinion, no matter what their: 
name or profession, are seeking, con- 
sciously or unwittingly, to prevent Mr. 
Cleveland’s re-election. 


People who argue with figures, like peo- 
ple who lie, should have long and ready 
memories. The stock argument of pro- 
tectionists, duly ornamented with statistics, 
is to the effect that American wages 
would fall to the level of foreign wages if 
American and foreign products were 
allowed to compete on equal terms; but 
now comes the Press and says that the 
average farm wages here have for several 
years been $220 per annum, as against $30 
per annum in India. How happens it then 
that American farming is not ruined by 
the importation of Indian products? and 
how are American farmers able to com- 
pete in European markets with the farmers 
of India? The answer must be that wages 
do not determine the price of products. If 
they did—if, for example, the wages for 
raising a given number of bushels of wheat 
in India were $30, and $220 for raising the 
same quantity here—Indian wheat would 
drive American wheat out of every, market 
in the world, including our own. But the | 
truth is that though the farmer in India 


pays but $80 a year per man for wages, 


while the American farmer pays $220, the 
American farmer gets a good many more 
bushels of wheat for the wages he pays. 


As with farming, so with all other in- 
dustries. The.employer who gets more 
for’ given wages can undersell his com- 
petitors; but if be gets no more for the 
wages he pays, even though he pay 
smaller yearly wages than does - his 


competitor who .pay high yearly 
‘wages, he has no advantage. And so 


it is that, if the markets of the world 
were cpened to us by abolishing the tariff, 
our labor. would have an advantage in 
these markets in respect to all’ commodi- 


ties for the production of which our coun-: 


try is naturally adapted. 


It is singular that the Press, which is so 
expert with figures, should not stop in its 
headlong career and think a little, when 
it makes itse!f authority for the statement 
that farmers’ wages in the eastern states 
are $312; in the west, $267; in California, 
$456; in Virginia, $167, and in South Caro- 
lina, $147. Ifthe protection doctrine that 
wages controi prices be true, South Caro- 
lina and West Virgjnia ought long ago to 
have made farming a lost art in the east 
and west, and. especially in California. 
These differences..In wages are not con- 
fined tofarming. They appear in all in- 
dustries; but when all the facts are col- 
lated it will be found that the low. priced 
man of one locality returns. low values to 
his employer, while the high priced man 
returns high values. _ High priced labor is 
cheap lubor, and in. most employments. 
American labor is the cheapest in the 
world. 


“Like the English sparrow, the Ameri- 
can tramp must go,” says the Philadelphia 
News. Better that. he should not come. 
If every man had an equal chance there 
would be no tramps. Neither would there 
be any millionaires; 
the shoe pinch, 


Philadelphia has a citizen named 
Theodore Search. Mr. Search is trving to 

make a‘living under difficulties. He is in 
the worsted yarn business, which has to be 
carried on at a loss, according to Mr. 
Search, while the manufacturers hold on 
“in the hope that the government will do 
something for them.” It is extremely un- |. 
fortunate that any ‘American ‘should be 
compelled to do business for nothing until. 
the government helps him, so Mr. Search ;- 
thinks, and therefore he goes into the 
newspapers to complain of the tariff of 
18838, which seems to have been badly 
arranged for worsted men, who, instead of 


getting help from the government hay e, Ac 
been compelled to struggle» along 


like other. people who. do not. 
help from the - government. We 
sorry for Mr. Search,. and yet we 


are 


Mr. Search’s benefit. But there is nothing 
mean about us, and: we are willing to help: 
him out by calling for subscriptions. Any 


one desiring to contribute a penny or up- 


ward to help Mr. Search make a living: 


may forward to him, care of Eben Search 


& Co., Philadelphia, and-he wil no doubt 


acknowledge with gratitude. 


Bill Nye has a rival who is furnishing” 
protection papers with funny articles. 


about a duty on imports not being a tax, 
but a means of compelling foreigners to 
support the American government. Some 


of these articles surpass anything that.our 
most noted humorists have ever done. 
When he feels like giving variety to his. 


subject, we suggest that the wit in his 
own unique way expose the popular fal- 
lacy that water has tendency to run down 
hill. 


The South Orange, N. J., Bulletin has 
been moved by an object lesson. On 
South Orange avenue, in that village, 
there is a lot of 
is allowed to lie idle in such condition as 
to be a blot on the appearance of the vil- 


lage; but it is assessed for taxation at the 
value of $400 an acre, while opposite to it 
improved property is assessed at $10,000 


~can-) 
not think it quite right to tax people for | 


ground—ten acres—which 


and that is what makes [ 


just i 
get | 


‘peracre. These facts arouse the Bulletin. 
to say that the owners of the vacant - 
ground are ‘holding on for a large price,®- 
and the “tax assessor is aiding and abet- 
ting this disgrace by puttine the tax on. 
the property so low that the holders can: 
afford to wait till the enterprise and energy: 
of their neighbors make their property — 
more valuable.” Such object lessons ara. 

rapidly educating the people all over the: 2 
Conny: 


That Mr. Ring is making binielt felt i in: 


Texas is evident not alone from the great. 2 


number of signatures he is ‘obtaining to. 
the single tax petition, but as well from: 
the way in which he is making the land 
speculators mad. Here is a communica 
tion to the Houston, Tex., Post, which, 
may pass for a specimen: ‘*Why don’ 
you give those single tax advocates—Ring. 
and his gang—some nuts to crack... Com- 
mon sense should tell the farmers the 
theory is fallacy. Ring would make 5,000,- 
000 farmers pay the tax for 60,000,000 peo- 
ple and allow the railroads, steamboats, ) 
pork packers, manufacturers and capitale 
ists—the men who are able to support the, 
‘government—escepe taxation.” The rea-, 
son the Post does not give “Ring and his, 
gang some nuts to crack” is because it has’ 
the sense to know that “Ring and hig. 
gang” can crack any nuts it may give. 

The Atlanta Constitution has made the, 
important | discovery that the way to raise: 
wages is to do more work and_ better, 
work. The Constitution forgets, . if it, 
ever knew, that it takes two things . to: 

make wages—work and. material. . With-, 
out material, work. cannot make wages, 
whether it be moreor less work or better - 
or worse work. If material were as free: 
as when all things were pronounced good, 
it would be perfectly true that more work: 
and better work would make hicher 
wages; but when the source of material. 
is monopolized, so that no one can get 
any material without paying for the privi- 
Jege, it ought to be evident, even to the 
Constitution, that more work and better. 
work, as soon as it became general among 
laborers, instead of raising’ wages, will 
only raise the price of the privilege of 
getting maierial. 


A gentleman named: John. Tyree, ot] 
Gerenemo, Osaze county, Kansas, has‘ 
just come into his own, and is duly con- 
gratulated by the Cincinnati Christian 
Standard. Brother Tyree, as the Stand-. 
ard calls him, “has always. been liberal 
toward. the cause of Christ;’ but little 
could he have thought that ages before 
the Christian era the creator of all. things 
was preparing to reward him for his nine- 
teenth century liberality and Christian 
goodness, Far back among the darkest 
clouds of the misty. past Brother Tyree’s. 
inheritance was prepared for him. It was 
deposited in Osage county, Kansas, and 
through all the long ages was hidden 
away from the sight of men. But when 
in the fullness of time Brother Tyree’s lib- 
erality had been. proved, the Lord put it 
into the mind of asingle ditcher on. the 
good Deacon Tyree’s farm to uncover the 


treasure. And now Brother Tyree is one 
of the richest. men in the = coun- 
try, -to be ‘pointed out. to the 
youth of his time as an example 


‘of what industry and piety will de for a 
man in this free country where all are 
equal except those who are not. :Brother 
Tyree’s inheritance consists of an ocher 
deposit, the richest and largest yet found 
on the American continent; it covers an 
area of at least. thirty acres and is six or 
eight feet in depth. Thousands of tons 
are now in sight and millions of tons in ~ 
deposit, worth from $10 to $60 each. In- 
dustry is all right asa virtue among the” 
masses for whom the Lord has not made 
-ocher beds, but an ocher bed in Kansas_in 
conjunction with a million free and equal 
citizens anxious. to work in it on almost 
any terms lest they starve, makes industry. 
a very bad second in the race for wealth. | 


Here i isa little story; shining with the 
beauty. of ‘true woman ly sympathy, which | 
we clip from. an ar icle in the Press. by 
Mrs... Robert P. Porter: 


I felt a breath on my cheek, and a nbment 
later ahead slid gently on. to my shoulder. 
On the head w as.a.coarse straw hat. Its sex 
was unmis Turned ery much up at. 
3 bunch. of 

of love of 


‘reaching juss. 

biack stockiuged | % -hard 

ed the floor: AD 468 of. The! train, and the hat. 
slipped back. Under it was the worn, pale 
fuce of a child of twelve. It had. no. claims 
to beauty, exceptin the long. black lashes thas. 
followed the curve of the wellshaped eyelids. 
Every now and ‘then a tear slowly trickled 
down the girl’s face, following the little chan 
nels. which: time alone’ is not cruel enough te 
leave on.the face of a child. Finally the tears 
stopped. Sieep became. sound, and station 
after. station was: passed without @ Moves: 
“The park rose green. and lovely on one side, 
on the other flowed the Hudson, crested with 
gold and streaked with the crimson of the 
setting sun. Perhaps the child was going be- 
yond the street -where ‘she lived. A gentle 
‘shake roused. her and brought a stammered 
“Oil? of avology from. her lips. “T did nog 
know where I was,” she added, hastily. 

“Where. do you get off? 

“At 135th street, and I was so tired and 
warin [I hope: you'll *scuse me.” 

‘Shall [bea fairy aud tell you what you 
are?” T asked. 

A sort of withered smile came over her 
thin face, and her big gray eyes settled: 
curiously upon me 2s I said: ‘‘You’re a cash 
girl ina Sixth avenue shop. To-day yqu got 
into trouble, but you were too proud to cry 
before the others; you meant to wait until 
you got home.” 

“Yes, that’s.all true, but it’s strange how 
you Enow it. Perhaps you saw me in. the 
store. It was all over.that package of stock-. 
ings, and to. ve fined for it seemed too mean. 
‘It was Miss ——’s fault, but the salesladies 
alwuys putit-on to us.” -Then this miteefa 
business.woman went.on to tell me how she 
wor ked. from % in the. morning. until 6 at night. 


I: 


has bias against 


for 8 a week, running here and there, al- 
wavs with the cry of “cash” and the tap of 
pencil on counter in her cars. How her car 
fare consumed 60 cents out of her $2, and her 
daily lunch of milk and doughnuts 30 cents 
more, and a fine or two would break into the 
second dollar, which her mother so much 
needed, “because I am the oldest, and the 
only one that can earn anything yet,” she 
eoncluded, with an air of mingled pride and 
Fesvonsibility. 
“Aud when you are older?” 
“Qh,” and her eyes sparkled, “I shall bea 
_ galeslady, and cet $5 a week, and if Iam real 
smart and stay on, [ shall get $8 I’m not 
big enough now.” This apologeticaily. Would 
she ever be bie enough, I wondered, this 
woman child, with ber old face, her narrow 
ebest, her thin wrists and nervous little legs 
Within a yard sat a real child of tweive— 
golden hair, rosy cheeks, white frock, laugh- 
-ing lips. The contrast smote the eye. Yes, 
aud it smote the heart. 


. Such a story of every day actual life is 
enough to undo the work of a hundred 
“tariff talks” and labored editorials on the 
blessings of protection, What has pro- 
tectiv: done for this worn, pale child of 
twelve, weeping in her sleep because her 
pitiful wage has been cut down? What 
-ean it do for her, save to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of “the second dollar that 
fier mother so much needed?” Will it 
lighten the fine imposed on her by her cm- 
ployers to know ¢hat her mother will be 
- fined five cents every time she buys a peck 
of potatoes? Is life any easier for her be- 
cause her faded biue dress and her thin. 
black stockings are *‘protecied?” The issue 
of the hour was incarnate in that ‘“yoman 
aehiid, with her old face, her narrow chest, 
her thin wrists, and nervous little legs.”: 
_ No wonder that it smote a woman’s kindly 
: dheart! Beasts 


- Many of the smaller republican 1 newspa- 
. pers, relving on the ignorance of their 
- geaders, pretend to rejoice in ‘the failure 
of the republicans of the Fifth Minnesota 
district to renominate Hon. Knute Nelson 
for congress. Mr. Nelson was renontinated 
affier supporting the Morrison bill, but 
“they say the people of his district could 
mot stand his support of the Milis bill. 
: hese papers are cither mistaken or are 
deceiving their readers by "deliberate, 

falsehoods. Mr. Nelson: voluntarily r retired 
Because he intends to contest Mr. Sabin’s | 
‘Seat. in “the senate; . but - he. practically 
his own successor who has: pub- 
cle declared that bis | position on 
‘question is the same as that of Nel-. 


nu. Nor is this.all The republican con-. 


rention of the Fifth district indorsed Nel- 
son's course and declared for tariff reform, 
the only difference of opinion among the 
delegates arising from the desire of the 
_ farmers in the convention to make a more 
- gadical declaration in favor of free trade. 
' How these farmers can vote for Harrison. 
and Morton and the republican national 
platform no one can see, andit is there- 
‘fore among the possibilities that Minnesota 
may accompany her election of republican 
tariff reformers to congress ‘by the choice 
of democratic presidential electors. If 
the people there are logical they must do SO. 


Mr. E. A. Hartshorn tells an interesting. 
: story about 2 Minnesota farmer ina re- 
_ ent Press tariff talk. The farmer, it ap- 
“» pears, is a Scandinavian, who came to this 
‘country twenty years ago and earned his 
- first dollar working on the farm of one of. 
_ Mr. Hartshorn’s friends—a fact which the 
‘tanff talker, and the friend, and Mr. - 
Hartshorn himself, all. seem to think 
should have made a life long protectionist 
of Am. This: Scandinavian, we learn, 


mow farms four hundred acres of land, 


keeps. seventeen horses, milks thirty- 
eight cows, finds it doesn’t pay to raise 

wheat, has lost: money by investing in a 

factory, and thinks the tariff a robbery. 
a ~Mr.. Bartshorn’s - friend says this. ‘will 
oe serve to show what. the ‘Cobden club edu- 

- anonal work has done for the Minnesota 
farmer.” 


Mr Hartshorn’s friend - is a little hasty 
in his judgment... Even admitting that the 
ybden club's educational work has been- 
ilty of ‘producing the seventeen horses 


? hirty-eight cows, which is absurd, 
bet eneaine. 


tional aor Whatever: 
ably, regards those four hundred a aS 
avery minor factor of the moderate pr 

perity of the misguided Scandinavian. : 


us, however, they sufliciently. account for of: 


which we fen § that it has 


The Hee ‘ prob 


‘beings died 
‘| these 577 were 
‘and. 403 were 
‘How the hot spell stifled the little ones in 
‘the crowded tenement. houses. mtv 


| Saturday, 


the hhorses and the cows, as well as for the | 


: protection. | 
e ot the loss on the factory investment and 


the depreciation in the value of wheat, we 
‘think the Scandinavian can be trusted to. 


figure that out for himself. 


Taxing Our Trade. 


ays} McKinley: Our beautiful tariff was qnadé ; 


“protect” you by heavily taxing your” 
trade, 
ut, McKinley, it’s death 
~ When you choke in our breath, - 
Just as surely as though you were choking it 
’ oe of; 
And we seize this cecasioa to ask, as we cough, 


(Can you choke the life into our ae a 
B. 


| Phe Kind of Rebbinu Peier to Pay Paul 
2 asiness That the Tariff Fosters. 


~~ Burlington, lowa, Western Herald. 


The republican piatform asserts that taxes 
are a good thing in themselves, that, entirely 
apart ‘from revenue, we are made richer and 
happier by piling on “duties.” The men who 
own pine forests, iron deposits, grazing lands, 
tell usin effect thatif we continue to shut 
out the pine logs, iron ore and wool that 
might come in from neighboring lands, 
they need not reduce the rent demanded for 

the privilege of cutting logs, procuring iron 
for ourselves or for grazing sheep; and that 
they, the owners of nature’s gifts, upon get- 
ting Tich will speud some of these rents in 
proviaiag elegant houses, horses and car- 
Tiages, and diamonds, for theraselves. This 
will stimulate industry, give employment to 
‘the poor and further the ois of the ing: 
dba of Christ. 


As for the cause 


“would 


: 


‘MEN AND THINGS. 


The New York coffee exchange gave an 
object lesson in mercantile economy last 
weeck—nothing less than a “cornet” in 
coffee, well managed and completely suc- 
cessful. The men who had contracted to 
deliver coffee on or before June 30 were 
unable to get the coffee to deliver, and 
were consequently obliged to pay over to 
the men entitled to receive the coffee the 
diiference between the prices at which con- 
tracts were made and the price at which 
it was agreed that coffee could have been 
bought if there had been any for sale. 
Within afew minutes the price of coffee 
advanced nearly seventy-five per cent, 
and had the managers of the corner de- 
sired, it could doubtless have been easily 
forced much higher. 

The story is a very simple one. In 
April last two firms began buying coffee 
for June delivery. The price was low, 
and they accepted every contract offered 
them. The men who sold the coffee, of 
course, didn’t have it on hand—men don’t 
keep coffee in store for two months be- 
cause somebody has agreed to buy it at 
the end of that time—they expected to 
buy it, orto have it on hand when the 
time came for delivery. Soon it became 
evident that the two buyers were operating 
very largely. The sellers concluded that 
when the time should arrive for delivery 


the coffee that would be delivered them 
without reselling it almost as fast as they 
received it, which, of course, would foree 
the price down and enable the sellers to 
fill their contracts at a profit, Unluckily 
for the sellers of June coffee, the buyers 
showed themselves amply able to pay for 


j{-all tendered them, and the result was that 


ihe seliers were compelled to settle, prac- 
ically, at prices named by the two firms 
who held their contracts. | 

It is the fashion ‘to stigmatize transac- 
tions of this sort as gambling, and to in- 
voke legislative interference to render 
them impossible. Aad yeta close analy- 
sis of this coffee corner reveals nothing 
reprehensible. The merchant who in 
April beleves that there is going to be a 
brisk demand for coffee in June has an un- 
questionable right to make a contract for 
ccffee to be delivered him in June ata 
settied price. The merchant who thinks 
itis going to fall in: value does nothing 
wrong. when he undertakes to deliver 
coffee two months hence that he hasn't 
bought vet. To deny the right of either 
be to put the commerce of the 
-eountry into fetters. The law that should 
prevent dealing in futures on an exchange 
would also prevent afarmer from contract- 
ing for the sale of his potatoes before they 
were actually dug and barreled, or a man-. 
ufacturer from taking advance orders for 
goods... It would practically forbid pro. 
ducers to make any effort to learn dic 
needs of consumers in advance—to feel 
the coming market as il were; and mak- 
ng production a shatter of guesswork, it 
would largely and wastefully increase its 
cost. 

Our Exchanses really. perform for the 
community. the work which the advocates 


of siate sacinlism svould.assign to clumsy 


bureaus of. statistics. By the constant 
“higgling of the market,” by the never 
ending friction of buyers and ‘sellers, they 
~maintain the equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption, and secure that 
neither shall our stock of wealth be 
abruptly diminished, nor our markets sud- 
denly tilled to overtiowing with goods for 
which no demand exists. 

- That it is possible to gamble on an ex- 
change is true enough. Men can and do 
buy: and sell coffee for future delivery 
without the slightest wish or expectation 
either to receive or deliver it. But that is 
no. more argument against the coffee 
‘exchange. tha: is ie fact that men unay 
bet on the success or failure of the’ peach 
crop an argument against raising peaches. 
Mere:utile. exchanges are legitimate and_ 
economical instruments of production. 
The g gambling that occasionally disgraces 
them is a consequence of the belief, bred 
and fostered by unjust social conditions, 
‘that the chief er nd of: life is money getting, 
and that the slowest- ‘and least certain. way 


of g getting money is by working for it. 


‘One thous sand and thirty-eight humane. 
in. this city last weelx.. Of 
children under five years, 
babies less. than a year old. 


he 
judged from the fact that the deaths 
dropped from 227.0n Tuesday to 106 on 
the latter days of the week. 

nuving been refreshingly. cool. 

Itis no figure of ‘speech,-but -the state- 
ment of a cold, hard fact, to say that-hun- 
dreds of these little ones were crowded oif 


the planet because society .efused to allow 
them standing room on it. 
| been stifled in a panic stricken crowd try- 
ing to force its way out of some public 


lt they had 


building, what an outery would have gone_ 
up against those responsibie for the insuf- 
ticieney of exits. Yet how silently and 
carelessly we listen to the record of the 
social crime. There was room enough in 
New York for all these suffocated babies 
could ‘they but have been allowed to 
occupy it; arich heritage awaiting them 


had they been permitted to live and to 
possess it. Surely their puny wailing and 


their mothers’ tears shall be a testimony 


aguinst us. 


The Depositors’ guarantee company is a 
recently formed organization of banks and 
bankers, whose objects are thus defined 
by one of its officers, Mr. A. M. Scriba, 
late United States national bank examiner, 
in an interview with the Times: 

It is tutended to absolutely insure the solv- 
ency of state and ational banks by forming 
a combination of banks for self-protection 
through this corporation. As a measure of 
the guarantee principle, $1,000,000 of the cap- 
ital of the company will be deposited with the 
treasurer of the United States at Washing- 
ton, and such amounts in bonds with the 
proper officers of th® various states as the 
laws of such states may require. Already’ 
1,000 of the most prominent banks in the 
United States have signitied their intention of 
becoming stuckbolders and having their de 
posits guaranteed by the company. These 
banks have agreed to pay the company one- 


fifth of one per ceut annually upon their 


gross deposits, which will give a yearly in- 


come over estimated expenses of about $500,- 


000.. In every banking center of the country 
there will be a competent. bank examiner, 
who will make a thorough examination of a 
bank before a policy will be issued to it, and 
the bank examiners of the company will have 
the richt to examine any bank included in the 
guarantee at any time during the year with- 
out any notification to its “officers ana di- 
rectors. Upon the delivery of a guarantce 


the company will have an advertisement, to 


run for a period of six months, inserted in the 
leading newspaper in the locality of the bank 
bearing the notification that al) depositors in 
the bank are guaranteed against loss, and 
that in the event of the bank’s insolvency all 
deposits will be paid in full by the company 
with interest. The company will start upon 
a sound financial basis, and with abundant 
resourees, for not a guarantee will be issued 
until the guarantee fund of $5,000,000 has 
been paid in in cash. No bank will be guar- 
anteed unless holding stock in the combina- 
tion. The charter calls for a lease of fifty 
years with power to extend. 


This is a commendable step toward co- 
operation in a business in which co-opera- 
tion is much needed. Tire proper function 
of banks is to facilitate production. By 
their aid the worker in every stage of pro- 
duction is enabled to secure the reward of 
his labor without waiting till the process 
of production is absolutely completed. 
The laborer, helping to build a railway 
which will not be finished for months to 
come, transforms his share of railway at 
the end of each week or month into shel- 
ter, clothing, 


the buyers would be unable to. pay for alive will, by virtue of the banker's guarantee 


to the community that the work of pro-. 
duction will be carried forward until the’ 
railway is completed and ready for use as 
a tool of further production. 
whose grain in bags is still far from being 
a completed product, would have to wait, 
for his share of its value antil the grain 
had been transported to some distant 
mirket and there ground into flour, the 
flour baked into bread, and the. bread 
sold to actual consumers, were it not 
that the banker steps ju with a pledge that 
the transportation, and the miliing, and 
the baking, and the selling of the bread, 
shali 
The merchant of afew generations ago, 
when he freizhted a esc and so vided in. 
producing goods at the port of. destination, 


had to wait weeks or “months for his re-. 


ward, and consequently insisted on and re- 
ceived high wages for his labor. The 


merchant of to-day, fron his office in New 


xroduction. of 10,000 
ippi to the 
the intervention of the 
secures him the wages of his. labor the 
moment: ‘he has performed it; and as a re- 
sult he finds himself weil paid witha reward. 
which would have seemed contemptible. to 
his predecessor a hundred years-ago. It 
is no part of the banker's work-to supply 
capital His whole duty is to render it. 
possible fur labor to be applied to a series: 
of productive processes without wer ting 
for its reward until the «whole series is_ 
completed. - Ie can 
duce capital whenever c¢ 
mately needed. The bank i is the clearing 
house of industry. | a 
A mis apprebension of the true ‘function, 
of the banker is one of the reasons why 
econoniists of the Edward Atkinson schocl 
fail to understand that, given access to 
natural opportunities, there need. be no: 
limit to the production of wealth save the: 
limit of the availability. of labor. 


York, directs the 
bales of cotton from the Blissi 
Mersey; 


meu havea perplexed notion that the ag- 
gregate of the capital which constitutes: 
the guarantee fund of the banks somehow 
marks w limit beyond which capital cannot 
be increased except by. slow accretions. of 
savings. If they would. think. more 
closely they couid— 


me 
that the periods when capital can be 
mest éasily secured for indistrial enter- 
prises’ are precisely. those when lador. is 
most ‘fully employed, : and when, upon 
their hypothesis, capital should be mst 
difficult to get—since their constant claim. 
is that tne possibility of eniploying labor. 
is limited by ‘the amount of capital in 
existence. The time when men find. it 
easy to build railroads, to erect buildings, 
to open mines, to establish manuiaciories, 
isnot when ‘bankers? vaults ure crammed 
with idle money: and laborers ‘are loafing 
on the streets. but wheu every dollar is in 
active circulation, every man employed at. 
good wages, every wheel of industry re-. 
volving at tonmost speed. When Brown, 
and Jones, and Robinson are profitably 
emplored is just the time when Smith. 
also. ean york to most advantage; and the 
banker's part-in the scheme of production 
is to gle Smith, whose product i is itself. 
the tool or material of further production, 
to obiain, duy by. ¢ day, in the products of | 
Brown, Jones and BRobinson,: the equiva- 
‘lent of the value he creates. 

‘The Depositors’ guarantee company is a 
step in the right direction, because by fed-: 
erating the banks of the entire. country it 
will render each.one of them more capable 
of performing its share of the common. 
duty. It 1s only to. be regretted that, 
while thus strengthening ‘themselves for. 
their legitimate work, they cannot be de- | 
prived of that power of issuing money 
which shouid appertain to the govern ment 
alone, — 

{ 


The Australian colonies hie apparently 
made up their minds pretty throughly on 
the subject of Cuinese immigration. 
South Wales has) alre aa dy. - forbidden. 
Chinese passengers to Jand,. und forced me 
ship bringing: 
again; - 
that the Sydney ‘long 
fused to worl: at loading au steamer unless 
the Chinese sailors and firemen employ ed. 
on board are 
men, 

It is not anlilgely that. the outcome of 


them to. take’ them awit 


first. replaced. with w hite 


this Chinese difficulty. may. ‘be @ serious + 
modification of the relations between Aus-- 


tralia aud the mother country, if indeed 
it do not hasten that ‘cutting the painter,” 
of which the young Australian party has 
begun to talk so “freely, Great Britain 
still retains a veto power over Australian 
legislation, which, as in the recent case of 
the South Australian bill legalizing mar- 
riage with a ceceased wife's 
does not hesitate to use On occasion, 


sister, 
And 


as recards their relations with the outside: 


world, the colonies are bound: by treaties 
in the making of which. they have 


iutely no voice whatever. The home au- 


thorities are slow. to: understand the rea-. 


son for the Australian repugnance. to 
Chinese imt 


provisions, or what else he | oyjition that he and other New York capital- 


ists contemplate utilizing this tract for mills 
- supply tne print vo and that the plans 


The farmer, - 


vil be duiv and promptly. een toe 


dealers. 


fat the 


banker: 


dominatine 
Vented, 


enable labor to. pro-. 
‘apital is leviti-. 


Ttalian 


essays are to be sens to the secretary, 
above address, before December 31, 1888. : 
Here i is un oppor ‘tunity for advocates of. . 
the single tax on land v: alues who can ex= 
press. their ideas. fluently in French or: 
Ttalian. 
trace the international jealousies and dis 1 t 
content of the European people to. their 
true source in the monopoli zation by the 


These 


not fail: to* observe. 


heritage of all. 
and throw open natural opportunities to. 


for. herself. 


‘citizens of New York 


| hands, 


houses. 


New 
the square mile. 


‘and now the telegraph apionnces -15,000;000 of people inhabiting 


horemen have re- | 


on upparently 


sbe 


abso-. 


showed no disposition to aid the colonists 
in their struggle against it. If Great 
Britain refuses to negotiate for a modifi- 
cation of her treaty with China, and in- 
sists that the Australians shall respect its 
present provisions, the world may witness 
the birth of a new nation before the close 
of the present century. 


It isa little amusing, amid the wailing 
of the protectionist organs over the dread- 


‘ful depression of industry that the mere 


introduction of the Mills bill has caused, 
to read a dispatch like the following in the 
columns of the Trribune: 

Fatu River, June 30 (Special).—M. C. D. 
Borden of New York, who is now principal 
owner of the American print works, and who 


‘recently purchased the Fall River iron works 


adjuining the print works, has just purchased 
the land next south of the old iron works 
property of the Richard Borden manufactur- 
ing company. This tract comprises about 
five and one-half acres and gives Mr. Borden 
contro! of all the land from the Old Colony 
railroad company property at the steamboat 
Wharf south to Ferry street, in all fifteen 
acres, including the most valuable wharf 
privileges in the city. Ten acres cf this land 
are now unoccupied, including the old irca 

works, from which the buildings have been 
removed. What disposition will be made of 
this property by Mr. Borden is not definitely 
known, bat the general opinion among manu- 
facturers is that Mr. Borden will not suffer it 
long to remain idle. A report is gaining cir- 


re for a much larger plant.than that of any 
esent concern in the city. 

The old iron works, from which the 
buildings have been removed, eh? It seems 
as though under the beneficent tariff an 
industry that formerly existed in Fall 
River has so completely died out that the 
buildings adapted to it have been removed. 


Perhaps free iron ore and free coai might. 


be a benefit to the wage workers of Massa- 
chusetts, and not damuge those of Penn- 
sy Ivania either.’ 


‘The coal barons of Chic Chi icago have issued 
an edict that, beginning with July 1, the 
people of Chicago : shall pay them an extra 


tax of twenty-five cents on every ton of 
coul they burn. 


‘What can we do about 
‘suid the largest of Chicago’s retail 
“Nothing. We can oniy advance 
the retail - ‘ates correspondingly. Weare 


anthracite fields. The owners of the 


mines. have the advantage, and they are 
using ee 


Pate? 


a he eoininitece of the Lombard: peace: and 
arbitration society (Uuione Lombarda per. la 


Pace e P Arbitrato Internazionale). offers a. 


prize, of 1,000 lire for the best essay in reply 
to the two questions: (1) What are the ‘pre 
eauses Which have hitherto. pre- 


lishmeut of a secure and: lasting peuce in 
Europe? (2) What are the likeliest means to 
bolition of these causes? 
f the competition | inay be obtained by 


vriting to. the secret ary. of the union, Signor. 


gclo  Muzzolent;: Ol: nee Cerv va, Milan. 


LYS ee he written: in French. or 
: The copyright of ‘the ‘successful | 


essay will remain the property of the author. 
The union will not undertake to print it at its 
n expense, but if the a 1uthor should resolve 


to print it he will be expected to present a_ 
The. 
at the 


copy to each member of the committee. 


It ought ot to be difficult to 


few of the: imaenificent and all suthicient 
Tear down the tariff Walls 


labor andasingle generation would see 


the end of the present wasteful ‘system. of 


iu muuments and cam pS. 


x eokhee dan man has. ‘done for New. 
ew York. 
amply. afford to do, : 
“Vanderbilt ° 
has pre esented to the public a: handsomely ae 
‘furnished building: 
with a selection ‘of some. siz 
Uooks the whole to form a piace of the 


‘ork one of the things tha 
oueht to do, and could 
Nir. George W. 


on Eighth - avenue, 


New. York free circulating library. 
‘It is a good thing for Mr. Vanderbilt 


that he i is thus mindful of the needs of his 
It is a good thing for the. 
needs. 
Butit would: 
be a better thing for him and. for them if. 
the. people of New York: w ould bethink. 


fellow men. 
that. their 
should be thus remembered. 


them that they have lying ready to their 
yaiting only for them to claim it, 
a heritage of we alth sufficient to. provide 


‘every public. convenience they can oa 
for. without the aid. 


and Eleventh avenues: 
Six iycsiSt and Sixty-s venth streets, | 

and are going to cover ib with tenement | 
There will be sixty-four houses, ° 


accommodating in all 800. families, with 
stores on the ground floors. ANowing five 


members to: “each family, there. will be 


4,000 men, women and children crowded 
on.to 160,000 square feet of earth surface 
—which is at the rate of nearly 700,000. to 
To appreciate what this 
density of population means, imagine 
island and forced to remain in the city 
auring the heated term. 


The new loitery loan. of the Panama 
canal company seems destined to failure. 
‘The exact amount of subscriptions to the 
bonds has not been published, but it is said, 
good authority, that less 
than $40,000,000 of the $135,000,600 need- 
ed has been tendered for. This means 
simply that the French public have lost 


confidence in the canal, and is ominous of 


a coming crash. When the erd does 
come more than $400,000,000 will have 
been sunk in the effort to pierce the isth- 
mus; and the French government will 
then have to decide whether it will itself 


undertake the completion of the canal, or 
callow. the savings of scores of thousands of 
its citizens to. be hopelessly swept away. 

That the canal ought to be completed, if 
possible, is certain. 


It will be an inter- 
ational calamity. if the results already 
achiev« cd. are allowed to go to Waste. 


e mercy: of those who control the 


‘that: those who collect toll or tribute 


aud which still’ prevent, the estab. 


Full particu-— 


thousand: 


full impor 
prom them $1,000 a week for this purpose | 


: paign. 


Manhattan’ 


CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


The following subscriptions to the fund for 
special circulation of Tot StranpaRD during 
the presidential campaign have been received 
this week: 


“An Iron Worker,” Johnstown, Pa . 

Robert Baker, Albany, N. ¥. ($1 per 
week). . 

Silas M. Burroughs of Medina, N. YY. 

M.C. Barry, Georgetown, Minn. I 
‘per month) . s 0% 

Ben Adams, Charleston, Ss. C. (35 per 
month) . . 

Messrs. Quimby, Merrill and Thomp- : 
son, Concord, N. H. (838 per mouth) 

Louis Prang, Boston... a 

E. W. Nelhs and four others, Pater- 
son, N. J. ($2.50 per month) se 

M. R. Leverson, Burlington, Vt... . 

Edward Ferguson, Brooklyn (32.50 
per month). . ‘ 

J. L. Barker, Santa Barbara, Gal. es 

A. R. Wynn, Toledo, O. . . 2... 


$182 75 
- « 1,242 00 


$1, AL 75 


$5.00 


sada 


nM oro oo on 
S33 S38 


Previously acknowledzed 
Totaltodate ...0. . 6 


ALBany, N. Y.—It gives me pleasure to add 
my mite to the fund proposed for the circula- 
tion of THE StanDarp during the campaign. 
I send you one doliar for the month of June, 
and vou may rely on me fora dollar a month 
up to and including October, 1888. Lam glad. 
to see that there are some men of means in 
this movement who are willing to provide the 
money to distribute single tax literature and 
thus open the eyes of their fellows to the. in- 
justice of our present system of taxation and 
the remedy that is within their power toapply. 
Your attitude in opposing the nomination of 
a candidate by the party this year meets with 
the approval of the majority of single. tax 
men in this vicinity. I would recommend to 
all subscribers cf Tue Stanparp. who do not 
feel able to contribute financially to the fund 
for. the dissemination of: our principles, that 
they on no account allow ‘THE: STANDARD, 
after perusal by them, to lie idle, but to pass | 
iton among their acquaintances. ‘This will 
cause those who casually read an article or 
two to inquire further concerning: our princi- 
ples, and possibly resultin obtaining an ardent 
cunvert to the cause. My experience is that 


‘a large proportion of the peuple are thorough- 


ly dissutistied. with the present condition “of 
public affairs, but lack detinite views. of 
amending them. ~ Rost. BAKER, 
: 178 Madison avenue. 
Lonoy, June 12, 18s8.—I have great pleas- 
ure in inclosing another hundred dollars: to 
spread the gospel of truth about: the Jand, 
poverty and tariff question by distributioa of: 


-copies of the New York STANDARD. 


I never parted with money with greater 


satisfaction to myself, feeling that any one 


who will take the trouble to read THE STanp- 
ARD, or any of your works, will see that ther 
are right and true, that you labor ‘but for the 
natural: rights of man of which he has been 
deprived by blind cr selfish but certainly un- 
just. legislation. The sooner the people see 
for 
God's buunties: are in the same boat with: all 


other pirates, and °the sooner they vote for 


the abulition of all taxes, excepting the tax 


‘on land values, the sooner will peace and 
‘justice reign upon the earth and the. nearer 


r 


will the millennium be 4t band. 
S. M. BurrouGus of Medina, N. Y. 


GEORGETOWN, Miun., June 18.—Inelosed 
find $2 for the. months of June and July to 
promote the circulation of THE SranDarp.. 
Vil send monthly after July. M. C. Barry. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., June a 1888. your 


‘idea of opening a “free trade campaign fund” 


is a good one, and I take pleasure in pledging 
myseif to $5 ‘monthly from now until Novem: 
ber. I iuciuse installmeut for June. 
BENJAMIN ADAMS. 


Goxconn: YN ‘H.—There are three. of us 
here who ha‘‘e been circulating. tracts and. 
copies of THE STANDARD as extensively as we 
have felt. able. We feel enc:uraged at the 
tariff discussion which this has excited: As 
the fight. progresses I believe the truth will 


‘be more clearly pv’ esented, and as -men come 


to understand that we are right on this ques-" 


‘tion it’ seems to. me. they will be better pre- 


pared to listen, to: arguments on -the jand 


doctrines. 


Thave talked with. my + trends Merrill and 


‘Thompson, and we are of the opinion that we 


want to be: represented ‘in the fund to cir-- 
culute Tir STANDARD during the campaign, 
so we therefore eagree to give monthtiy, until 
the first of November, $1 each.. 

Inclosed you will. please find. postal note 
for $3 thut being the amount due for the month: 
of June. ~ Frank P. Qurwey. : 


Brooxtuyry, N. Y., July 1.—Iam clad to see. 
that a ‘cunpaign fund: has. been. started by 
THE STANDARD. If single tax men. felt. the. 
tance of this act-you would receive. 


wlone. If it were in my power. I would send. 
you something werth while; but, as it is not, 


Tean only add to my. mite my best. W ishesand. 


a promise thatl shall) work to the best of. my. 


ability to tucrease THE STANDARD’S circula- | 


tion. Inclosed iS $2.50, andl shalk send you 
the same amount: monthly during the cam- 
Eby “ABD FERGUSON, 

2762 62 Myrtle ay enue. 


PATERSON, N. Ji, June o7.—The plan. of: cir- 
ARD USA campaign docu- 

: This. eampuign is buund 

ahead. Tnclosed - 


Bier . Banzana, Cal, une 28 —Tactosed | 
find check for $25 to aid in the distribution of 
THE STANDARD... I will send. 
like sum before the campaign is’ 
would. like to contribute more, and r uli 
that this is the time of all others that it is 
needed, but lam so financially situated that | 


T feel this is all I-ought. to. do in justice to 


myself. It may be that-L may feel able to do 


“more than I have promised:: and if so, it will 


give.me great picasure. J. lL BARKER. 


- ToiEpo, O., July 1. —Find inclosed. postal | 


order for $5 to be pluced: where | you thik 
it will do the most ood: : 

T have just returned from a ‘she rt trip 
through Michigan, and from what I could. 


‘see the Yale-Harvard. race. 


te be flat, stale and unprofitable. 


drug on the market out.west. 


“Messrs. 


~ SOCIETY NOTES. 


The few fashionable people, with few ex. 
ceptions, who had lingered in town until a 
week ago to-day, departed on Monday. Many 
of them, who have friends or relatives in'col~ | 
lege, stayed several days at New London. to 
But even this. 
interesting incident, absorbing as it is, cause 
but little excitement, and the week promise 
By Thurs-. 
day, however, there was a change, for it be-~ 
came known to intimate friends that Mrs. 
Hamersley was to. be married to the duke o 
Mariborough.—_{New York Tribune, July 1. 


Eliot F. Shepard of New York has. taken 
both Mr. Blaine’s splendid cottage and tk 
equally handsome one adjoining it on th 
Hich Brook road, Newport, and will entertai 
very. extensively during the summer.. © 
Blaine’s cottage will be. given. up. 
Shepard’s guests. pe : 

Michael Mack was a book. keeper in New 
York. He lost his situation some time ago 
and. went to Chicago to find work, taking bu 
little money with him. —Of course the n 
positica did not present itself, for labor 
‘His. scanty 
funds were soon spent, and for a fortnight le 
has been sleeping ih the parks at night an 
living by day on what he could beg’ and 
at the Iunch counters. He w 
parks during several heavy | 
rheumatism “crippled him. 
police found him. helpless it 
took himto a statiun. H 
tasted food. si nee lasts i 


incoln park an 
ite had nob. 


: municated. V 
expense un 


pawned a 
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a check: ‘for a By 


learn the people are: not ‘pleased with. the |. 


nominations at.Chicago, and: I believe 
high tariff platform has made the state.4 very 
doubtful one. All the prohibitionists that. a 
have talked with are free traders. 


the 
Vy 


A Voice From Limerick.. 
Lruwertck, Ireland, June 22.—Inclosed find 
order for books. Iam one of those who go 
in heart and soul for your Jand doctrines, as. 


I consider them the just solution of the sc | tb 


cial problem. Ihave read with deep interest 
‘Progress and Poverty” and ‘Social Prob: : 
lems,” and Lean frankly ‘tell: vou: that ny. 
estimation of themis that they show a thor- 
ough grasp of the land difficulty, and prove. 

most convincingly the injustice of private 
property in land and the blessings of making 
land the Properey: ot the Whole. Benet 


A. R. Wyn ayo 
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THE SINGLE TAX DOC- 
: TRINE. 


BY H. F. RING. 


Reprinted from the Houston Post. 
About two thousand of the voters of Harris 
-@ounty bave already signed a memorial to 
the twenty-first ‘egislature of the state ask- 
ing the submission to the vote of the people 
of a constitutional amcadment exempting im- 
provements on land and personal property 
from taxation, and requiring all direct taxes 
to be levied on relative lund values only. It 
$s mo exacveration to say that at least four 
men out of five to whom this memorial bas 
been presented and explained, have signed it, 
The memorial is also being circulated with 
equal success in many other portions of the 
state. It would, therefore, scem that the 
@ingle tax doctrine bas now obtained sufficient 
Zootbo!d in Texas to justify its serious con- 
Sideration by every Uouglitful and patriotic 
Gitizen. . 
he petition referred to is accompanied 
+ ‘with a brief statement under severa) Leads, 
©F propositions, of the principal reasons way 
this chance in our system of taxation should 
be adopted. I propose, if the Post will kindly 
@llow me the space, to tuke up and discuss, 
Sma seriesof three or four articles, each of 
these propositions. 
The first proposition is that the adoption of 
the proposed amendment, while increasing 
Ghe tax ou vacunt lands leld for speculative 
- purposes, would result in reducing taxes on 
farms. homesteads and all specics of im- 
proved real estate from twenty-five to 
. seventy-five per cent, without in any way in- 
@ereasing the burden of indirect taxation. 

By the exemption of improvements from 
taxation is meant the exemption from tax- 
ation.of all valucs placed upon land by the 
a@pplication tu it of human industry, such as 
walues resulting from breaking up the wild 
pod, clearing lund and reducing it wo cultiva- 
Gon, as well as such improvements as fences 
end buiidings. It means the collection of no 
more taxes from homesteads, farms and fac- 
—- €ories than are collected from unimproved, 
Wacaat lots and lands adjoining, of equal 
. Walue, exclisive of improvements. 

. tas urged as au objectivn to this measure, 
that if personai properiy and improvetacuts on 
§and were cxemp! from taxation, and if specu- 
-§ators and land monopolists were made to 
pay us much in taxes for the privilege of ex- 
Cluding capital and labor from the use of land 
@s farmers, mercbants and manufacturers 
@re required to pay for the privilege of em- 
Roving jabor on lunds of equal value, the 
@wners of improved real estate would, in the 
vend, have a greater tax bill to settle than be- 
fore; because, it is urged, no cne could then 
- @ford to hoid land in idleness and pay the in- 
‘@Peased tax of it; and hence, that vacant 
and and lots would soon revert to the state 
‘Zor won-payment of taxes, thus compelling 
_ She owners of improved lauds to bear, in ad- 
- u@ition to the present taxes, all that portion of 
the burden vow borne by land speculators 
and Jand moasopolists. In other words, it is 
wrged us an objection to the measure, that it 
‘would so effectually destroy every species of 
Mand monopoly that every unoccupied tract 
of land, business or resideuce lot, every un- 
sed coal bed, mineral! deposit or water privi- 
- Jege, would reveri to the stute, and thus be- 
come free to the first comer who wanted to 
mseit badly euough to be willing to puya 
little higher tax on it than is now required of 
&s present owner. Let us see if tuis would 
wealiy be the case. 


@idered is, what portion of the present taxa- 
Ble wealth of the state is in personal property 
and upprovements on land, and what vurtion 
és in Jatcd valucsulone. 

It was shown by ex-Mayor Opdyke of New 
Work, in a treatise written by him nearly 
forty years ago, that the value of land is at 
wil times almvust exuctly equal to the com- 
ined walue of all that is on the land, the 
price of tand always reflecting the value of 
- §te accumulated preductions. Thut is to say, 
@me-half of thé weaith of s comununity is in 
fand values, and the other half is in personal 
property aud improvements on land. This is 
Pow an undisputed fact in political economy, 
and its truth is proven approximately by an 
evamination of the assessment rolls in tuose 
commuuitics and states in which improve- 
Ments ou land wre assessed scparutely irum 
the land itself, as is the cause in Vermont and 
California. Thus in 1559, the tetal assessment 
of the state of California was $512,000,000, Of 
this sum $150,000,000 was in personal property, 
99143,000,000 in improvements cn lund, aud 
$329,000,G00, or ubout ball the total assessed 
- Waluation of this state, was in the land iiself. 
Zn Texas, improvements op lund have not 
been heretofcre separately ussessed, but the 
Whe report of the comptrviler for the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1887, shows the tutal 
mssessment of ibe state tu be &650,000,0u0, of 
which sum $10,000,000 is personal property. 
Etthus appeurs that the proportion-of per- 

sonal property to real estate is about the suine 
on the assessment roll in Texas as iu Califur- 
‘Bia, and there con be no doubt but that the 
proportion in regard te improvements oa jand 
ds.also practically the same. 

Ittherefore follows if we were to exempt 
persons! property from taxation, aud also 
omit the valve of improvements in assessing 
Jand for taxes, we would thereby reduce the 

-mggregate weilth en our assessment rolls 
mbout one-hulf. Jn other words, the values 

‘Pemaining on ihe rolls, which would then 

simply be the lind values, would only amount 

to about onc-bulf of the prescut assessed 
waluation. iu order, therefcre, to raise the 
Fevenue at present derived from direct taxa- 
tion it would be necessury to increuse the 
percentage of the tux so that the tax on land 
~Walues would be twice as great as it is at 
Prescut. 

_ At present the tax on my farm is, say §25 a 
“year; my iund is worth, exciusive of all im- 
provements, 250), and my improvements, in- 

“lauding the additicual vaiue which the land 

has from having reduced it to cultivation, are 

worth $2,009, or four times the land value. I 

@m now paying «a tax of & a year on the land 
- -walue of inv farm, and a tax of $20 a year on 
“itsimprovement vaiue. Onder the new sys- 
tem my laud value tax would be doubled, and 
Stwould be $i@a yeur instead of $5; but as 
guy improvements wouldgbe free from tuxa- 
‘ion, the taxes on my farm would actually 

‘Be reduced from $25 a year to $10 a year; 

and so the taxes would be reduced on 
_@Mearly every other farm and homestead in 

‘the siate, because, in the. great majority of 
wases in Texus at least, the improvement 

walue of a farm or homestead largely ex- 

weeds its land value. Where there are no im- 

Provements ou the land the increase in the 

- percentage of the tax referred to above 

would, uncer the uew system, on an average, 
double the taxes on such vacant lands, and 

‘thus make up the deticiency resulting from 
exempting the products of industry from 

. faxatiou. Thus, where the tax is now, say $20 

@® Year ona thousand acres of vacant land, 

. wander the new system it would have to be 40 

@ year, and it would therefore be necessary 

- toraise the percentaze of the tax until the 

. ®evenue derived from vacant land would, on 

. @@ &verage, be twice as great as it is at 

“Peesent. The new system would thus double 
the taxes to te paid ou ever tract of unused 
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land, but it would reduce the taxes to be paid 
on nearly every tract of improved land. 

The next proposition in support of the tax 
reform memurial-is to the effect that farmers, 
merchants, mechanics and manafacturers 
ought not to be compelled to pay any more iu 
taxes for the privilege of using !and and thus 
adding to the prusperity of acommunity, than 
land speculators and land monopolists are re- 
quired to pay for the privilege of withbold- 
ing laud of equal value from use, and thereby 
detracting from its prosperity. 

A tux onreal- estate is in effect nothing’ 
more or less than ground rent paid the gov- 
ernment annually for the privilege of the ex- 
clusive possession of a tract of land. If the 
owner does ‘not pay this ground rent every 
year he is sold out for non-payinent of taxes, 
and the government, or the purchaser under 
the tux sale, takes possession. Why should 
the government compel the man who uses his 
land to pay a higher ground rent for it than 
if he permitted his land to remain idle? If I 
build # house, or a factory, or open up a farm 
on my land, dol injure any one by so doing? 
Have I not employed labor in so doing? 
Have I not in fact benefited the community 
and added something to the prosperity of its 
merchants, as Well as its working people, by 
this investment of my capital Have I not 
even added greatly to the value cf the vacant 
land adjoining my own, which is held for 
speculative purposes? Who has benefited 
the community most! I, by using my land 
and giving employment to labor on it, or the 
speculator who helds the adjeining land in 
idleness, the value of which is greatly en- 
hanced by the improvements made by me on 
my own land! Why should I be fined by an 
increase of taxes for having madethat specu- 
lator’s land more valuable, as well as for hav- 
ing benefited the community generally? If 
any discrimination must be made between 
me and that speculator inthe matter of taxes, 
because of the difference made by us respect- 
ively in the use of these adjoining tracts of 
land, and if the government must punish one 
or the other of us for this reason, on whom 
ought the blow to fall? Should it fall cn me 
for making my land useful to mankind, or on 
him for withholding dis Jand from the use of 
mankind? And yet, under our present sys- 
tem of taxation, the moment a man begins to 
employ labor upon a piece of land, by break- 
ing up the wild sud, or otherwise, the tax 
assessor pounces upon him as though be bad 
committed a heinous crime, and fines him for 
his enterprise by doubling and quadruphog 
his taxes. 

To cne who has seen the cat, as we single 
tax men say, nothing seems more absurd or 
barbarous than the present system of taxa- 
tion, a system which taxes the products of 
industry and fines people for producing things 
useful to mankind. What sense or reason is 
there ina system of taxation which encour- 
ages speculaturs in the giftsof nature to hold 
lands in idleness until they can extort from 
enterprise the highest possible amount of 
blackmail? 

Every dollar of taxation raised from taxing 
the products of industry lessens to that ex- 
tenv the tax on the land value. lessens to that 
extent the burden of boiding land in idleness, 
and encourages to the same extent the spec- 
ulatur im bis blackmailing schemes against 
thrift and industry. 

Iwill suppose the reader to be the owner 
of a thousand-acre tract of wild land, in the 
neizhborhood of which a number of indus- 
trious farmers huve already settled. You 
may not think of it, and they may not know of 
it, yet all of these farmers are putting a con. 
siderable sum of muney in your pockets for 
every day’s work in the hot sun done by them 
in improving their own lands. 

Ten years ago you paid $1 an acre for that 
thousand-acre tract. You are now holding it 
at SS an acre. Whose labor has put this addi- 
tional $4,000 of value upon that vacant 
land? Was it your labor or the labor of any 
cone employed by you? You now refuse offers 
of $2 and 8&3 anacre, because you say you do 
not need the money andcan affurd to hold 
the land. You demand §5 an acre and are 
stiff at that price, since you know that some 
of these farmers around you there will soon 
wWaut to enlarge their farms or settle their 
children ia the neighborhood, and meanwhile 
the population of the country is steadily in- 
creasing. You are well satistied that the ne- 
cessities of these people, or those of other 
people, with the natural growth of population 
alone, will compel some one to give $5 an 
acre for that land, aud more, tov, ina few 
years. 

Mcanwhile you expect the tax assessor will 
continue to deal very gently with you, on ac- 
count of the the plea that your land is unpro- 
ductive real estute, as though you were a 
public benefucter in Keeping your land idle 
and in refusing to accept 82 or $3 an acre for 
it from those who wish to make it uscful to 
mankind. 

Your plan is to squeeze the farmers, who 
must buy your land suouer or later, up to the 
hichest noteh; and. you do not doubt ‘but 
that the taux assessor will let you carry cut 
this programme withthe least possible ex- 
pense to yourself. - You expect to pay in 

uxes forthe privilege of excluding exnnital 
and labor from the use of a free gift of -pature 
abcut one-fourth or one-fifth as much as farm- 
ers vzrouud your tract of jand have to pay 
in taxes for tbe privilere of employing labor 
on land of equal value. You have done noth- 
ing with your iand except to drive labor off 
‘rom ‘it and thereby to retard the prosperity 
of the community, and it is, therefore, thought 
proper to encourage you for it by assessing 
your land for taxes ut oniy $2 un acre. These 
farmers, however, have done something with 
their land—they have improved it, and in so 
doing have ;iven employment to labor and 
thereby enebanced the prosperity of the com- 
munity, und it is, therefore, thought proper 
to tine them for it by assessing their land at 
$10 an acre, sv as to make them puy five 
times as much in taxes for beneliting the 
community as you are required to pay for in- 
juring it. 

But now suppose the constitutional amend- 
ment which the single tax men advocate to 
be adopted, and the deficiency in the public 
revenues, resulting frum exempting personal 
property and improvements on land froin tax- 
ation, tov be made up by doubling, or, if need 
be, by trebling the percentage of the tax; 
your thousand acre tract being vacant land, 
the tax on it is of course, duubled; befure it 
was €20 a year, now it is 440. It now costs 
you annually twice as much to preveut far- 
mers’ sors from openiug up homes on that 
land as it, did before. It will seem right 
hard on you, wou’t it? 

But asa result, while you would hold on 
to that land and pay your taxes on it as be- 
fore, you would moderate your price percep- 
tibly, aud be ccntent with a little less black- 
mail paid you for the privilege of access toa 
natural element. Under the preseut system, 
you pay iu taxes for the privilege of prevent- 
ing labor from being employed on a hundred 
acres, $2 a year, while the farmer pays iu 
taxes for the privilege of employing labor on 
the adjourning hundred acres of land of the 
same value, exclusive of improvements, $10 
ayear. Under the new system your tax on 
that 100-acre tract of land would be $4a year, 
and the farmer’s tax on his 100 acre tract of 
land would be the same. Your taxes are in- 
creased 100 per cent, the farmer’s taxes ure 
reduced sixty ver cent, so that you and the 
farmer will then be paying each the same 
tax tothe goverament for the privilege of 


the exclusive possession of tracts of land of 
the same value, exclusive of improvements. 

Why would not this be just and right? 
Why should other men be taxed five times as 
heavily as you for the privilege of improving 
land adjoining yours of the same value, and 
thereby at the same time making your land 
more valuable? 

Land is not really property, because it is 
not the product of human industrv. It is the 
sift of nature, intended by a kind, heavenly 
Father for the equal use and enjoyment of all 
his children. The child of a pauper born in 
@ garret is, by natural and inalienable right, 
as much entitled to free access to a portion of 
the surface of the earth as the child of a 
duke. And no act of the ehople of any pre- 
ceding generation can rightly be held to have 
deprived that pauper’s child of aninheritanve 
bestowed upon him by the almighty Creator 
of the land. Since land, exclusive of all im- 
provements on it, by natural right belongs in 
common to all, a tax on land values aloue is 
simply something paid for the benefit of all 
for the privilege of the exclusive possession of 
& portion of that which, by natural right, be- 
longs equally to all, This is the proper theory 
on which to base the right of taxation, to the 
exclusion of the notion that taxes should be 
paid as an equivalent for the protection re- 
ceived from the government. 

It is also claimed in favor of the proposed 
constitutional amendment exempting improve- 
ments on land and personal property from 
taxation that the value which land has, ex- 
clusive of improvements on it, results from 
the presence of population; that it increases 
With the increase of population, and is pro- 
duced by the common energy and enterprise 
of all, and that hence a tax on these values 
simply cuables the community to appropriate, 
for the good of all,a portion of the values 
which have been produced by all. 

Aman buys avacant block of ground in 
Houston to-day, for which he pays $10,000. 
He has uo notion of ever making any use of 
it himself, and so he holds it in idleness, and 
tive years hence it is worth, say, $20,000. 
He may have lived in China all these years, 
while bis land has been inercasing in value. 
Will he, by any act of his, have made the 
land worth $20,000? Will not this additional 
ralue cf $10,000 have been preduced by the 
joint enterprise of the entire community? 
Will not every man, weman and child, by 
simply living in the community, and making 
a@ community, bave jointly produced this 
£10,000 of additional value and placed it on 
his land, just as effectually, so far as his 
benetit is concerned, as though they had, by 
contributions among themselves placed ‘a 
$10,000 brick building on it for him? We 
sells outand pocketsa profit of $10,000, but 
he has not thereby increased the sum total of 
the wealth of the world one iota. He has 
simply been enabled to pocket $10,000 of 
wealth, which the community has produced 
incommon aud placed upon his land. Had 
he, however, instead of investing his $10,000 
in vacant land, put it into the products of 
industry—i. e., into buildings, tools, or any en- 
terprise giving employment to labor—where, 
asina machive, it would have been instru- 
mental in the preduction-of more wealth, then 
a profit to him of $10,009 would represeut so 
much additional wealth in the world, which 
had been brought forth by his capital, not to 
the injury of, but to the benefit of labor. 

The sod onthat vacant block.of unimproved 
land io this city, just referred to, has never 
been disturbed, and its condition to-day is 
precisely what it was fifty vears ago. Then 
that biock of ground wus valucless; to-day it 
is worth $10,000, and its owner can command 
from labor, for the bare privilege of making 
it useful to mankind, the total earnings cf 
100 laborers for 100 days at the rate of $1 a 
day. In other words, he can demand, al- 
most as effectually as though these laborers 
were his cringing slaves, that the total prod- 
uct of 10,000 days of the hardest kind of 
toil be yielded up to him before labor shall 
have the bare privilege of being employed on 
that bit of vacant ground. And so it is as 
to every other unused natural opportunity for 
employment. The price that the owner de- 
mauds and obtaius for the privilege of using 
the raw, natural element is all that labor ean 
muke out of it above the bare cost of subsist- 
ence, Isnotthis alwaysa fearful obstacle for 
idle capital aud idle labor to surmount in gain- 
ing access to the original scurce of employ- 
tucnt, to-wit: to the unused lands, coal beds, 
mineral deposits, homesteads, - business and 
manufacturing sites? Need we wonder at. 
duli times? Need we wonder that men 
are always out of employment and eagerly 
hunting for work in a country containiag 
unused natural opportunities for work suffi- 
cient to give employment to ten times its 
present population? Need we wonder that 
suul-destroying poverty abounds on every 
hand! Need we wonder that, though iuven- 
tions have increased tenfold the capucity of 
the laborer to produce wealth, the purchasing 
power of his wages has remained compara- 
tively stationary, and that with him the 
strurgle for foud for a bare subsistence, isas 
inteuse to-day as when the wheat crop was 
garnered with a sickle? | . 

No one can cliim that the present owner, or 
that any previous owner, of that vacant block 
of ground has placed upon it the €10,000 of 
value Which it bus to-day. Noone can deny 
but that this value has been pluced there by, 
and is sustained by, the present generation of 
people who comprise the present community. 
That which is produced and brought forth by 
aud owes ils existence tomy industry belongs 
tome Itis mine by every mural and divine 
right. Now, since the vaiue which that block 
of land possesses has been produeed by, and 
brought forth by, and owes its existence to, 
the cOmmunity, why does not this value be- 
Jong to the community by a moral and divine 
right just as sacred! And why has not the 
commumty the right to appropriate, by meaus 
ofa single tax on land values, at least so 
much of the value which the community has 
produced us the needs of the govcrument re- 
quire? In so doing the government is but 
appropriating for the good of alla portion of 
the values which have been produced by all. 
And since a tax on lund values will yield 
more than sufficieat for the needs of govern- 
ment, why should we hang a millstone around 
the neck of enterprise by taxing the products 
of industry? 

The land of afarm is worth, we will say, 
exclusive of improvements, $500. The im- 
provements are worth $2,000. This means 
that the community, by its common industry, 
has put $500 of value on the farm, and that 
the farmer, by his individual industry, has 
put $2,000 of value on it. When the farmer 
pays bis land value tax on the 8500 he is 
simply repaying the community a portion of 
the values which the community bas pro- 
duced and placed upon his land; but if the 
farmer is required also to pay a tax on his 
improvements and personal property, he is 
thereby deprived of a portion of tie values 
which he has individually produced. 
right for him to be compelled to pay the 
community a tax on the land value of his 
farm, because the value has been brought 
forth by the common industry of the com- 
munity. It is wrong for him to be compelled 
to pay a tax on the improvement and per- 
sonal property values of his farm, becuuse 
these values have been brought forth by bis 
individual industry. The community does 
not give value to them iu the way in which 
it gives value to his land. Thus, land in- 
creases in value with the mere increase of 
population, because, no matter how great the 


demand for land may be, the surface of the 
earth cannot be extended. 

Improvements on land and personal prop- 
erty, however, do not increase in value by 
the mere increase in population, because, no 
matter how great the demand for them may 
be, the products of industry can be indeii- 
nitelv increased to meet the demand. 

Double the population of Houston, and a 
lot worth $1,000 to-day will then be worth 
$2,000, but the buiiding on that lot will net 
be worth a dollar more, nor can it be insured 
fora dollar more. How absurd then to sub- 
ject both species of property to the same 
burden of taxation. 

Now, some one rises up and says, your idea 
of exempting improvements on land frem 
taxation is all right, but the millionaire 
owners of stocks and bonds and other. per- 
sonal property ought not to be relieved from 
the payment of all taxes, as would be the 
case were this constitutional amendment 
adopted. My dear sir, if the taxes on your 


little home or farm are reduced one-half, why 


need you find fault with the system simply 
because it happens to benefit also those rich 
men who have fortunately invested their 
capital in the products of industry instead of 
putting it into vacant lands, coal beds and 
forests, and unused homesteads, and business 
sites, for the purpose of being able to levy 
blackmail upon enterprise and labor? 

But even if a pian could be devised which 
would not offer a premium on fraud and per- 
jury, and by which all personal property 
could be ferreted out and placed upon the as- 
sessment rolls, and taxes on it collected with 
impartiality, which, by the way, is a manifest 
impossibility, yet even if it could be accom- 
plished, out of whose pocket, in the end, 
would come the mouey with which these rich 
men would pyy the tax? 

Suppose the assessed valuation of the stocks 
of merchandise in this city should be increased 
So that on an average the taxes paid on them 
would be doubled. Would not this increase 
of taxation increase to the same extent the 
expense of doing business in this city? Sup- 
pose W. D. Cleveland’s tax on his stock of 
goods to be $2,000 a year. Would not this tax 
increase the expense of his business to that 
extent in just the same way as the salaries of 
two clerks at a thousand dollars a year each 
increase it! ls not W. D. Cleveland and every 
other merchant obliged to charge enough 
more for his goods to cover all expenses cun- 
nected with his business, including his taxes, 
as well as rent and clerk hire? And do not 
all the people, the poorest as well as the rich- 
est, pay all of these expenses in the increased 
price of the goods which they are bound to 
purchase and consume? When the govern- 
ment taxes the stock of goods carried by 
merchants, the goverament siinply makes the 
merchants tax collectors. The merchants 
collect the taxes from the customers in the in- 
ereased price of the goods, and turn the 
amount over to the government. W. D. 
Cleveland to-day sells his goods for as much 
money as he can possibly get for them. So 
does every other merchant, but competition 
among merchants keepthe pricesdown. Now, 
if by exempting personal property from taxa- 
tion we were to quit tining merchants for 
carrying stocks of goods, we would thereby 
reduce Mr. Cleveland’s business expenses, say 
$2,000 a year; but we would at the same 
time reduce the business expenses of all mer- 
chauts in the same proportion. Competition 
would then reduce the prices of the goods at 
Jeast to the same extent, and the pecple at 
large, instead of the merchants, would in the 
end reup the chief benefit of this exemption. 
Who got the benefit of the exemption of the 
tariff tax on quinine? Was it the importing 
merchaut who paid the tox, or the people who 
consumed the quinine? Lefore the tax was 
abolished quinine was $3.50 an ounce and up- 
ward. After the tax was abolished it fell to 
a dollar anounce. And soitcan be just as 
easily and clearly shown that a tax on any 
other of the products of industry is in the end 
shifted to the consumer, and that the great 
bulk of such taxes are finally paid by the 
poorest class of people, who constitute the 
mass of the consumers, in the additional cast 
of everything they buy. 

Since, then, it is perfectly futile for society 
to attempt to put the burden of taxation on 
the rich, by taxing the products of industry, 
what is the use of trying to do it when by so 
doing we check enterprise and lessen the de- 
mand fer labor? By putting the burden of 
taxution, however, on land values we will 
thereby, instead of retarding enterprise, ac- 
tually stimulute it, increase the demand for 
labor, and make times better for all except 
the land speculators and land monovpolists, 
and the souner they are driven out of business 
the better for all concerned. 

If we were to tax land values only our 
city debt here in Houston to-day, instead 
of being in all respects a curse to the town, 
would actually become in some respects a 
blessing to every laboring man and merchant 
inthe place. Whether this debt shall be in 
suine respects a blessing or in all respects a 
curse to them: depeuds simply upon whether 
wo shall put the burden of the debt on. the 
values which the ecmmunity has produced by 
its enterprise in common, or on the values 
which have been brought forth ‘by individual 
industry. If we increase the burden of taxa- 
tion on the products of industry, on stocks of 
goods or on factories, merchants and manu- 
facturers will shun the pluce as though ic were 
a pest hole; butif we con!d take the burden en- 
tively off trom stocks of goods, buildings and 
factories, and put it on Jand values alone, 
capital and enterprise would. be attracted to 


this vity as though drawn here by a load-. 


stoue. The increase of taxation on the va- 
cant lots and business sites would make the 
owners of these unused opportunties for the 
employmment of cupital and labor more 
anxious to sell and would keep the amount of 
blackmail demanded for the privilege of using 
them within the bonds of reason. Speculators 
would let land in Houston alone. Business 
and homestead sites Wouid remain cheap, and 
the greater the land value tax on them be- 
came the cheaper they would get. The 
cheaper such building sites becime the less 
would be the portion of the mechunic, mer- 
chant or manutfacturer’s capital exhausted in 
the purchase of a site on which to do business 
or build a home, and the greater the amount 
of capital left to be used in the employment 
of lubor. Nor, would the capitalist or the 
home seeker thus attracted to the town be 
frightened away by this tax on land values 
however high it might be, because be would 
be uble to discount the tax in the purchase of 
his ground, and as to him the tax would be 
nothing more than ground rent annually paid 
in lieu ef a greater investment of purchase 
money. 

It is claimed that the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment requiring all 
taxes to be levied on relative land values 
only would render the investments of capital 
less profitable, while the exemption from tax- 
ation of buildings, tools, machinery and all 
products of industry would make the invest- 
ment of capital in productive enterprises giv- 
ing employment to labour more inviting and 
more profitable, and that hence the demand 
for labour would be increased, and business 
generally would be stimulated. 

A capitalist can increase his wealth in two 
ways. One way by which he may iucrease it 
is by investing it directly or indirectly in the 
products of human industry, as in buildings, 
factories, machinery—anything in the produc- 
tion of which labor has been employed. The 
capitalist whose wealth was inyesied in this 


channel is himself a wealth producer. While 
he is inereasing his individual wealth he is at 
the same time adding to the sum total of the 
wealth of the world, and in this channel he 
can only increase bis wealth by calling on 
lubor to assist him; in other words, by giving 
employment to labor. 

The other way by which a capitalist may 
increase his individual weaith, is simply by 
investing itin land. With increase of popu- 
lation his investment increases in value, but 
his capital isnot used so as to assist in the 
production of wealth, nor is hein any sense 
# wealth producer. By investing in a free 
bounty of nature to which all are by natural 
right equally entitled, for the purpose of 
forestalling his fellow men and taking advan- 
tayeof their necessities, he is enabled to draw 
to himself wealth which others have produced; 
and be does it without calling on labor to 
assist him—iu other words without giving em- 
ployment to labor. 

Can there be any possible doubt that it is 
to the advantage of the farmer, the mechanic, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer that 
capital should be invested in the former chan- 
nel rather than in the latter? Can there be 
any possible doubt that exempting the prod- 
ucts of industry from taxation, and tax- 
ing land values only, would tend to dis- 
courage the investment of capital in the lat- 
ter channel and encourage its investment in 
the former? 

By tuxing improvements, buildings, tene- 
ment houses and factories we discourage the 
investment of capital in a direction where it 
stimulates business and increases the prosperi- 
ty of all. By taxing land values alone, how- 
ever—by increasing the burden of taxation 
on land values—we do not iessen the amount 
of land, but we cheapen its price, we make 
the speculator a little more anxious to un- 
load, We muke the land owner a little more 
anxious to improve. 

A tax on land values alone, therefore, in- 
stead of retarding enterprise, stimulates en- 
terprise. 

What isthe great obstacle which stands in 
the way of the workivg pecple becoming tne 
owners of homes in cities and of farms in the 
country? Is it because of a scarcity of vacant 
lots in cities and towns, or of vacant lands in 
the couniry? Even inthe city of New York 
half of the resident Jots are vacant, and it is 
much the same in all our towns, while 
scarcely one ucre in ten in this stute is in 
cultivation. The great obstacle preventing 
poor people from becoming the owners of 
homes in towns and farms in the country is 
high price of lund. In order to get hold of a 
piece of land on which to build a bouse or open 
up a farm working people must first bind 
themselves to pay over to some land specula- 
tor all which they can possibly make above a 
bare living fora long term of years. And 
what is the equivalent which is given them 
for these years of practical servitude? Simply 
the gracious permission of a forestaller to 
make a bit of the surface of the earth useful 
to mankind. 

Why is land. so high? Whyis the home- 
stead seeker always compelled to use up so 
much of his capital in the purchase of some 
unused site on which to erect his improve- 
ments? Simply because our laws encourage 
men to invest their means in Vacant lots and 
lunds fur the purpose of forestalling labor, 
instead of investing it in buildings, in mills 
and factories, aud other channels for the pur- 
pose of employing labor. 

How do our laws encourage men to bury 
their money in dirt instead of investing it in 
productive enterprises? By an absurd sys- 
tem of taxation which encourages people to 
hold land ia idleness by taxing it on a low 
valuation so long as itis held idle, and dis- 
courages people from improving land by tax- 
iug it on a high valuation the moment it is 
improved. If taxes on vacant land in the 
country and vacant lots in the town were 
doubled, would not the people be a little 
more sby about investing their money in such 
vacant lands? Would not people having va- 
cant land be a little anxious to get rid of it? 
Would not this tend to keep the price of land 
down, to make it cheaper and make it easier 
for working people to get hold of homes 
and farms, and for capitalists to get hold of 
it for business houses, mills and factory sites, 
and mining operations, all of which give em- 
ployment to labor and make times better? 
And furthermore, if people having money to 
invest were discouraged from investing in 
vacant lots and lands, and vacant coal beds 
and mineral deposits, on accuunt of this tax 
on land values, or, in other words, were dis- 
couraged from trying-to invest their money 
so as to forestall their. fellow men, would they 
not be much more inclined to invest it in 
buildings, tenement houses, : factories and 
mills, particularly if such investments were 
exempt from taxation except as to the value 
of. the land occupied? Aud if more of the 
capital now going into land—into the raw 
eclemeut—went invo productive enterprises, 
would not-more labor be employed and times 
be: livelier, to the benefit of the merchant as 
well as the farmer and mechanic? : 


“An objection hastily urged against the 
sincle tax. doctrine is that its application 
would reduce taxes on. railroad property. | If 
a railroad were not necessarily fromits very 
nature a monopoly, a reduction in the run- 
uing expenses resulting from a reduction of 
taxation would finally bring about eorre- 
sponding’ reduction. of tariff rates, to the 
benefit of all consumers of goods hauled over 
railroads. The fuct is, however, that a rail- 
roud company, except occasionally as to rates 
frum points where there is conrpetition, al- 
ways charges all that the trate will vear, 
regardless of running expenses and everything 
else. That is to say, unless the rates are 
limited by law, a railroad company willalways 
charge what, in the opinion of its managers, 
will produce the largest net revenue, and 
these charges are practically in no way 
affected by a slight decrease in running ex- 
penses. Railroads in Texas collect three cents 
a mile from passengers. In the northeast, 
especially in the neighborhood of New York, 
at least one hundred pussengers are carried 
op railroads where one is carried in Texas, 
aud the cost of carriage per passenger there 
is probably not one-tenth as much .as in 
Texas. Yet the rates are almost as. high 
there as here. In consequence, railroads run- 
ning out of New York actually earn thirty- 
three and a third per cent annually. and 
upward on the actual capital invested, ex- 
clusive of course of the water in the stocks 
and bonds. It is evident, therefore, that’ a 
reduction of taxation on railroad property 
would benefit only tne owners of railroad 
stocks and bonds; the public generally would 
derive no benefit from this reduction of taxa- 
tion, as would be the case were it practicable 
for railroads to be subjected to the free play 
of the laws of competition. But by adopting 
the single tax constitutional amendment we 
would not thereby reduce taxes on railroad 
property. lao the first place the land on which 
the road bed of a railroad rests has, on ac- 
count of its shape and the franchise rights at- 
tached to it, a peculiar value over and above 
adjoining lands. It is a narrow, continuous 
and unbroken strip of land running from 
county line to county line, and haviag for this 
reason a relative value far in excess ordinar- 
ily of adjoining lands. The tax assessor and 
the commissioners’ caurt would therefore be 
authorized to fix .he value. of the land. cov- 
ered by the rignt of way of a railroad com- 
pany at afigure from which as greata revenue 


} 


' 


| 


taxation as at present. Again, if found neces- 
sary, an occupation tax could be-levied upon — 
railroads, as is now done in several other. — 
states, from which the deticiency in the rev-._ 
enue, if any, resuiting from taxing the land 
values only of railroad properties would be 
made up at the expense of the owners of rail- 
roads. : pes 
If one will only think twice about it before 
coming to a conclusion, it will be found that. 
there is no truth in the assertion that the 
single tax would reduce the burden of taxa- 
tion as to railroads or any other species of | 
property having an essentially monopolisti¢ 
character. oe 


My Faith. 
I 
In ancient days a bitter cry S 
Went up from Israel’s toiling race; 
And thou didst hear, Ob, God most high, 
And give it in thy heart a place. 


Thy love for crushed and hopeless men—. 
Thine anger, stern, gainst pride and mig 
Were manifest to nativous when. 
Old Egypt sank in rayless night. 


Thou didst command thy servant, bold, 
Along the path thy wisdom showed, | 

To lead the toilers, young and old, 
To lands where milk and honey flowed... 


Thy presence lingered day by day, oe 
To guide and guard them through theland-«. 

Nor left them on the weary way 2 
Till rescued by thy sov’reign hand. -— 


m 


In later days, when savage greed 
Had burdened man with want and care, — 


Thy son came down his cause to plead, © 
a 


d bring deliverance eyery where. 


But not with angry sword and flame, 
Consuming kingdoms into dross— 

With words of peace and love he came, 
Aud wondrous lesson of the cross. — 


He taught the righteousness of love; 
That goodness is forever kind; 

Thy kingdom coming from above, 
A faith that leaves all self behind... 


That everywhere—in church or state; 
‘Neath lifting domes, or towers tally 
From city slums to heaven’s gate— 
Thy justice rises over all. 


In humble toil bis life began; 
A willing sacrifice he died, 

To teach us that pure love for man. 
Is better than all things beside. 


TI. 
Our Father which.in heaven art, ee 
We love thy uame, revere thy laws; 
We crave while here to have a part: 
In spreading o’er the world thy. cause. 


We cannot add to thy great fame; 
We cannot please thee with mere praise; 
We cannot gild thy glorous name, 
Or with our wisdom mend thy waysl 


_ And so with Jove and eager prayer— 
And weary haltings, now and ther-— 
We strive to show ferth, everywhere, 
Thy love, aud ours, for toiling men 
(Rev.) C. ‘ML Morse. 


What the Tariff Costs’ a. Photographer. 


The following extract. from a letter to the 
Truth-Seeker gives some figures which are not 
quite as large asthose of the ordinary statis- 
ticians but which mean a good deal more to 
the average citizen: : 

Iam a photographer; have worked at that 
business for fifteen years. Last fall I pur- 
chased a bill of 5,000 eabinet mouuts of a 
Philadelphia manufacturer at $12 per thou- 
saud. This spring through an importer I pur- 
chased 5,000 of the same grade of cards from 
a German manufacturer. The bills were the 
same; were the goods alike? Yes, to all out- 
side appearances, but when torn.apart the 
hume manufactured card was of a coarse, un- 
finished pulp, while. the impcrted one was of 
fine fiber and compactly pressed... Now, I 
paid $27 import duty on the German cards 
and $33 for the 5,000 cards, making $60. I did 
not pay any import duty on the Philadelphia 
ecard stock, but { paid $60 for them all the 
same. 

1 have a lens that "cost 3125, the duty on 
which was $56.25. I have another lens that 
cost $60, the duty being $27.. Ihave still an- 
other lens that cost $25, the duty being $11.25, 
During the last fiscal year ] have purchased 
four reams of photograph paper, the duty on 
which was 357.60; thirty-oue: boxes glass (at 
$4 per box), $124, duty.78 per cent. 

I state further that I have footed up the 
cost to myself of the tariT per year at $60. 
No government on the face of the earth 
would dare levy a direct tax on a business of 
about $4,000 per annum in that amount. My 
entire property would not bring under the 
hanimer $2,000; yet I am- compelled to pay 
yearly almost the half of what I am worth 
to support the most damnable system of rob- 
bery the world has ever known. Nine years 
since alla I purchased the preperty on 
which I now live and gave a. mortgage of" 
$s00 on it! To-day T still owe $700, not having 
been able to pay a dollar, except the interest, 
for eight years. ae ee 

Now, Land my workmen. earn. this £960, 
Has.any one on the face of the earth a right 
to deprive me of-it! Has any government, 
autoerat or power of whatsoever nature the 
mora right to force me to contribute to their 
personai aggrandizement to. my personal dis- 
comfiture and loss? - ; 


An Illustration of the Republican Platform 
Reduced to Practice. 
Henry Watterson’s. Paper. 

Taxation is one thing and revenue is an- 
other. ; on 

Taxation is what is taken from ‘the people 
directly and indirectly under the form of 
law. 

Revenne is that portion of taxation which 
goes to the government. 

Protection is that portion of taxation which 

goes to the manufacturers. — : 

Tne constitution authorizes taxation only 
for revenue—taxatiou for any other purpose 
is rubbery... Pattee 

As an ulustration, take the tax on sugar; it 
amounts to about sixty millions; of this $54,- 
00U,0U0 yroes to the government and 36,000,900 
to the sugar planters. The government. col- 
lects its sugar tax at the custom house by a 
duty; the planter collects his of the consumer 
by adding it to the price ef tbe sugar, bring- 
ing up the.price of the American article toa 
par with the imported article, plus the tariff. 

Now it would be possible to reduce the 
revenue by an increase of taxation. If the 
rate on sugar should) be advanced the im- 
ports would fall off, and the price in Ameri- 
cun markets would increase. ” ; 

“As imports fell off the revenues would de- 
cline, but this would not lessen, it wou'd in- 
‘crease, the burden-of taxaticn by the increase 

ein price. Though the share going to the ruv- 
ernment would be reduced, the planter’s pro- 
ortion would increase as prices increased. 
he result would be that the sugar tax would 
be sixty-tive millions, the sovernment getting 
45,000,000, the planters 17,600,000. 

The illustration is used to make clear what 
the republicans mean. by insisting on a re- 
vision of the tariff which would reduce the 
revenues of the government by advancing 
the rate. 


Before and After the Dlouopolization of 
Coul Lands. 


“T remember when a coal miner was an 
aristocrat among workinemes,” said an old 
coal miner to au Chicago Mail reporter. “] 
have seen the time when 390 a month was a 
poor month’s work with me ina western Penn- 
sylvaunia mine, and I have often drawn $120 
in a month. It is wonderful what a change 
has taken place in that great branch of in- 
dustry. The coal miner now who can make 
$1.25 a dayis doing well, and-that is above 
the average wares. If he ‘could make that 
the yeur round he would be doing well, as 
things are now, but: strikes and lockouts and 
the shutting down of the mines to regulate 
the output and keep up the selling price cut 


would be derived to the gvvcrument from | into bis small yearly income tearfully.” — 
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- “the trade resided here. 


“fave than what she gives. 


deposited bonds. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
oe LaedTex and Lasd Vaizc Tax. 


New Yoax Crry.—Will you be so kind as 
decide the following: j 
(1) Ich= says that your single tax isa tax 
on land; Jaies says it is no such thing, bur « 
- fax on land values. Which is right, Jobn or 
James? ; 
(2) Please explain the difference between a 


taxon land and a tax on land values. 


J. McAVEY. 
(1) James is right. 


_ (2) A taxon land without regard to its 


waiue taxes all land, so that no one can 
apply his labor to any land without pay- 
ing for the privilege. A tax on land 
walues makes common and free all land 


-“Jhaving no value, so that whoever will 


work may find the opportunity near at 


_ hand, without price, rent or tax. 


 Pece Clarinda Want Pretection® 
Crarrmpa, lowa.—Wil! you kindly answer 


i ‘the following, clipped from a local paper: 


“4 trade between man and man benefits 
both parties to the transaction because each 

- gecures from the other what he wants; there- 
fore free trade between two nations must be 


~, gnutually beneficial.” The premise is correct, 


"the conclusion erroneous, because each sepa- 
Yate item of trade between nations is trade 
- Petween two individuals, one of which hves 
gn this country and the other in a foreign 
country. But half the benefit of the trade is 
derived to the people of this country that 
-wvould have been the case bad both parties to 
The Clarinda lady 
who buys goods in Qmaha adds to her wealth 
by so duing, but if she bought them in Cla- 
yinda two parties would be richer for the act. 
Trade between nations should be free only in 
articles which each cannot produce advan- 
taceously at home. 
~ J have looked through “Protection or Free 
Tradc?’ but find nothing that hits this argu- 
ment directly. A.S B. 
If the Clarinda lady gives a dozen eggs 
for a yard of cloth in Clarinda, each party 
to the transaction will be benefited, be- 
eause each ge... what she wouid rather 
But the ag- 
gregate wealth cf Clarinda is not increased. 
The eggs and cloth have changed hands, 
but have not inereased in quantity or 
-walue. But if the Clarinda lady sends her 
eces to Omaha and receives back cloth in 
exchange, it is manifestly becausé éggs, 
as compared with cloth, have a less rela- 
tive value in Clarinda and a greater in 
Omaha, and the agzregate wealth of both 
places is increased by the exchange. This 
is the reason why free trade increases 
wealth. If vour local paper really thinks 
that it will profit Clarinda to compel Cla- 
rinda people to trade with Clarinda peo- 
pile it ought to advocate the building of a 
high wail around the town. ‘ 

Yeu will find this fallacy, that domestic 
trade is more profitable than foreign trade 
—a fallacy which entangled Adam Smith 
himseJf—fully explained and exposed in 
chapter 1 of “Protection or Free Trade®” 


Where te Find the Information. 


Crxcisnati—In THE Stranparp of June 
9 the condensed history of tariff legisla- 
‘tion and the effect of the same on 
public interests proved of the greatest 
interest to single tax men. At the request 


- of others this is written asking that you give 


ms such reference that wemay be able to 
prove these statements when using them in 
debate. OF course as to events of the pres 
ent generation and much of the past we can 
find our own prcofs, but we would prefer to 
vcail ona gentleman of Ar. Shearman’s vast 
resources for 21] possible assistance. 

C. S. Waker. 

“Mr. Shearman is abroad. and at present 


_ the answer cannot be obtained from him. 


The history of the country under the 
differeat tariffs down to 1869 is given in 
—iGrosvenors *‘Does Protection Protect?” 
which you will find in your public libraries. 
OWNSEND, N. ¥.—Will you please publish 


description of our national banking system. 
H. M. Newcoms. 


. The peculiar feature of the national 


banking system? relates to the issue of cir- 


enlaling notes. By depositing Uniied 
States bonds at Washington a bank re- 


 eeives ninety per cent of the face value of 


the bonds in national bank notes, the pav- 
ment of which is guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. For this privilege the banks 
pay a tax of one per cent on their circula- 
tion; but they receive fullinterest on tieir 
Thus, with $100,000 in 
bonds a bank draws interest on that 
amount, and has $90,900 of notes to use as 
meney. 
Jn recent vears the most dangerous 
power of the banks—that of increasing or 
dinsinishing their circulation at pleasure— 
lias been destroyed by legislation. 

A Story was told in the early days of the 
national banking system which illustrates 
fhe character of the institution at that 
time. A rich man bought, during the 

ar, $390,000 of United States bonds, for 
which he paid $150,00@ in gold. At his 
@eath he left the bonds in trusi to his law- 
yer, who. wien the five heirs came of age, 
proposed that they form a national bank. 
This was agreed to, and the bonds were 
forwarded to Washington. In due time 
$270,000 of circulating notes, guaranteed 
by the government, were received. The 
question of investment then arose, and 
the circulating motes were invested, 
wnder the lawyer's advice, in United 
States bonds at par. The “bank” 
then drew interest from Uncle Sam on 
€570,000, for which Uncle Sam had never 
received more than $150,000. But the 
lawyer's shrewdness was not exhausted. 
He had his bank made a national de- 
pository, ard the government intrusted to 
it $3,000,000 of government money, which 
it invested in United States bonds. So the 
descendents of the defunct patriot, who 
made a loan of $150,000 to the government 
in its need, were rewarded with interest on 
$3,570,000. It was one of those cases 
which are often cited to prove the efficacy 
of labor and prudence in accumulating 
fortunes. 


Netes. 


gd. J. Newman, New York, and R. J. and 
Cc. A. Evans, Binghamton, N. Y.—Will get 
the information you seek asd publish in a 
later issue. 
Free Trade Draws Like Melasses. 
Haztrorp Crry, W. Va., June 30—I have 
hitherto been a thorough-going republican. 
Commencing with Lincoln, I have never failed 
te vote for the republican candidates. But 
at the coming election I shall make a change. 
ZX will not favor protection any longer. I 
; thank God for Cleveland’s message. It means 


®@ cBeapening of the necessaries of life. 
as : Avram Ginga, 


‘THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


“Tariff reform” among republicans means 
protection. Among democrats it means free 
trade.—{Chicago Evening Journal. 


All that is needed to carry Pennsylvania 


for Cleveland and Thurman is to get the true ; 


issue fairly before all the people.—{Mauch 


whunk Demucrat. 

This election is to decide whether the pro- 
tective system is to be continued, or whether 
there is to be a new departure in the direction 
a tree trade.—{[Pittsburg Commercial-Ga- 
ze 


The iron, steel, glass and coal industries are 
highly protected industries, yet the lowest 
wages prevail in them. Wages are highest 
in unprotected industries.—[San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 4 

The republican platform is one of the most 
sturdy and straightforward platforms on 
record. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
about the attitude of the party on the tariff.— 
[Philadelphia North American. 


The democratic party have adopted a plat- 
form which proposes a reduction of our tariff 
taxes, which, while it does not go as far as we 
would like, yet, it is going in the right direc- 
tion.—{Dayton, O., Workman. 

Except iu great emergencies, when govern- 
ments must have revenue, food products 
never should be taxed. Salt, therefore, 
should be placed on tne free list, but rice 
should be placed on the free list toa.—[Port- 
land Oregonian (Rep.). 

But we do not see where Harrison can 
draw a single vote outside of his own party. 
Nor do we see how he can hold the sincere 
tariff reformers among the republicans. The 
rigid high tariff piatform might be relied on 
to drive them away, and Harrison clinches 
the platform upon this issue.—{Minneapolis 
Evening Star (Ind.) 

The Star is an independent paper, devoted 
to tax reform and tariff reduction, and it is 
therefore compelled to denounce the tariff 
piank of the Chicago platform, because it is 
unsound and mischievous, and because it 
tends to foster monopoly and to impose un- 
necessary burdens upon the people.—[Minne- 
apolis Evening Star. 

The fact that an article is cheaper than it 
was before the tariff was put on it does not 
prove that the cheapness is due to the tariff. 
Sugar is cheaper in America than it was 
thirty vears ugyu, but itis just asmuch cheaper 
in England as the amount of the tariff tax in 
America. Twenty-six pounds fora dollar is 
the free trade prive.—[{Rockville, Ind., Tribune. 

From al! over Indiana come the most cheer-. 
ing reports of the democratic situation and 
prospects. The issue of lower taxes is im- 
mensely popular. If there is anybod; 1 or 
out of Indiana who thinks this is a do otful 
state this vear, he dvesn’t unders: ind the 
situation. Indiana is easily good for 10,000 
democratic majority as the situation stands 
to-day.—[Indiana polis Sentinel. 

Every workman, by this time, ought to 
recognize the fact that capital will pay labor 
just what it can get and no more, and that 
when there is an excess of labor over the 
demand for it the wage rate will fall, and 
that no amount ef duty on imported com- 
modities will alter that fact.—{Havre De 
Grace Republican 

On the tariff question—while we believe it 
to be hupelessly wrong—we are ready to ad- 
mit the candor of the republican platform 
utterance. The party has thereby declared 
itself upreservealy in favor of using the 
power oi taXation, Intended to keep the 
wheels of government guinz, to keep other 
wheels going at the general expense in the 
pursuance of a policy of deliberate favor- 
Mism.—[Philadelphia Record. 

The employes of the Pennsylvania steel 
works have been told that the works have 
been shut down because of “stagnation in 
busiuess due to pending tariff legislation.” 
Rot! The workmen Know better, and so do 
the bosses. And the knowledge of the worik- 
meno will become practically valuable to them 
when they shall commrehend thut the true 
way of increasing wages is to lower the cost 
of the necessaries of living.—[Philadeipbia 
Record. : 

For the first time in twenty-eight vears 
there isa fair prospect that the democrats 

will make a square, honest tight on the tariff 
issue. It is true the tariff plank in the plat- 
form just adopted has in it some of the vague- 
ness, trickery aud duplicity which the party 
bas always shown in recent years in dealing 
with this question, but the president’s message 
andthe Miils bill have so thoroughly com- 
mutted the democracy to free trace that no 
amount of shuffling and evasion will enabie 
it to dodge or hide the record this yvear.—{St. 
Louis Glube-Democrat (Republican). 

When considering the tariff question let 
the workingiman remember that he 1s a con- 
sumer as Well as producer; aud that he is 
compelled under the competitive wage sys- 
tem to sell his laborin a free market in com- 
petition with every other Jabcrer, while he 
must buy his own products in a market where 
prices are euhanced to the benciit of the 
capitalist by an average tax of forty-seven 
percent. Keep these truths aiways in mind, 
and you will be euabled to arrive at a cor- 
rect answer to the query: Dees protection 
benefit or damage the American laborer!/— 
fChicago Labor Enquirer. 

If money fell Jike manna from heaven. it 
would be well to bestow it asthe prodigal 
platform of republicanism now suggests. But 
the colossal levy of the American nation is 
taken from the pockets of hard working free- 
men. They are not serfs of the soil, thus tu 
be taxed us the remorseiess McKinley and the 
renegade Randall shall direct. They will net 
vote for this platform. Lake it to Turkey. Be 
careful, even, tu keep it out of lighting Mon- 
tenegryv. George Il made no such astonish- 
ing demands on his colonies wien tbey re- 
belled.—{Chicago Herald. 

Free Jumber and cheaper iron would neces- 
sarily greatly. stimulate ship building, and 
this stinulation Would promote activity in 
other legitimate trades, not excepting salt 
making. At present the prices of all ma- 
tcrials used in ship building are made so bigzh 
by taxation that when dull times eome tbe 
ship builder hus no other resource than to cut 
duwn wages. If he could get his materials 
free of taxation ships would be cheaper, 
there would constantly be more of them built, 
there would be a greater demand for labor to 
build them, and with greater demand, wages, 
unless the iaw of supply and demand is at 
fault, would be enhanced.—[Detrvit News. 

The coon has come down. The mugwump 
newspapers of this town pretended that they 
went over to the democracy in 1SS4 because 


the repubiican party nominated Mr. Blaine.’ 


For four years they have been giving this 
explanation of their conduct. Nuw, however, 
they practicaliy confess that the explanation 
wus a fraud by arraying themselves against 
General Harrison, even while they praise him. 
The mask is off. It is clear now, if it never 
was t efore, that the true inwardness of their 
desertion of the republican party is to be 
found in the fact that the republican party 
flies the banner of protection, while they are 
in love with free trade and therefore with the 
democracy.—{New York Tribune. 

Astothe question of taxation, the repub- 
lican party clings to everything that is bad in 
its previous policy and avows its obstinate 
determination to aggravate and extend the 
evil features of that pulicy. It repudiates 
the Millis bill in such a way as to include in 
the repudiation any possible revision of the 
unjust and unequal provisions of the tariff. 
The republican party would effect ail needed 
reduction of the national revenue . . . by 
such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to 
check imports of such articies as are produced 
by our people and release from import duties 
those articles of foreign production (except 
luxuries) the like of which cannot be produced 
at huine.” That means higher duties on ninc- 
tenths of all the articles now included in the 
tariff, and particulariy on wool, on metals, on 
lumber, on sult, on all textile fabrics, on 


everything necessary to American industry | or 


in its competition for the home and the for- 
eign market. The party that, in 1884, 
“pledged itself to correct the inequalities of 
the * riff,” thus in 1888 threatens, if it get the 
pov to multiply and intensify those in- 
e . ies—{New York Times. 

ane only merit that could be claimed for 
the republican tariff plank was boidness, and 
now that they find how it is received by the 
public, representative republicans have set 
themselves to work to deprive it of this sin- 
gle merit by explaining it away. There was 
never seen in American politics a more ab- 
surd exhibition than was furnished by the 
leading republicans in the house on Thurs- 
day. The tariff plank was scarcely a week 
old, and they had all congratulated ea 
other upon the adoption of it, yet here were 
all the high tariff spokesmen, from the fanat- 
ical Mr. Kelley to the jocose Mr. Reed, as- 
suring the house and the country that the 
plank did not really mean what it distinctly 
said.—[New York Times (Mugwump). 

Mr. Harrison represents an issue which, as 
outlined in the immoral! Chicago platform, is 
the most wicked that ever confronted the 
American pecple at the ballot box. That issue 
must go down if the republic must endure. 
Mr. Harrison will be overwhelminzly de- 
feated, not because he is Mr. Harrison, nor 
because he is not personally an acceptable 
gentleman and a good citizen, but because it 
is necessary for the welfare of the republic, 
for the prosperity of its people and for the 
preservation of the faith of the masses in the 
great truths of Thomas Jefferson, that this 
most cruel and rapacious doctrine of over 
taxation, unfair taxation anc profligate ex- 
penditure should be wiped from the face of 
the earth.—[Chicago Herald. 

Irish republicans in New York are said by 
the Zribune to be organizing against what is 
termed ‘“Cleveland’s English free trade 
policy.” Now, one of the highest hopes of 
the Irish home rulers is that when Ireland 
shall bave secured the blessings of local self 
government she shall enter upon an enlarged 
and presperous manufacturing career. Sup- 
pose that when she did, some republican rep- 
resentative in congress should rise in his place 
and demand a high tariff on the Jinen manu- 
factured by the “pauper labor” of lreland, 
would not all Irishmen among his constituents 
be justly indignant, and would they not be 
ready to calathump the offender over the 
border of his district? Does this not show 
plainly that it is an insult to an Jrishman’s in- 
telligence to trv to foo! Lim with the ery of 
“English free trade” intorefusing and cppos- 
ing any relief to himself and his neighbors 
from the unnecessary and exorbitant taxes 
on his food and clothing?—[Reading Herald. 


The republican party has taken up the chal- 
lenge of the democratic party, and a clear 
and definite issue is presented to the Amer- 
ican voter by the contrasted platforms. . ... 
We put the policies of the two parties in par- 
allel columns, to make apprehension of the 
difference between the two easier and clearer: 


Rep. Dem. 
Abolish Modify 
Keauw.e or abolish Retain 

Retain Abolish 
Ketuin Reduce 

T Retain Retain 
Object of tux Protection Revenue 
Expenditures Liberal Economical 

It would be an absurd anda dishonorable 
affectation if we were to pretend to look upon 
the issue thus framed with indifference. We 
belicve that it has vital rela‘ icns to the future 
of our country. We believe that the coming 
election will be likely to settle the trend of 
national life for some vearsto come. Nor 
have we any wish to conceal our personal 
predilections and prejudices. Tuey are in 
favor of economical expenditures and a 
lowered tariff.—[Christian Union. 


Tax on tobacco 

Tax on alevhol 

Tax op raw materials 
Tax on necessaries 
Tax on luxuries 


Democrats? Only Hope is to Stand to the 
Free Trade Guns. 
Detroit News. 

It is the message, not the platform, which 
the democrats will beve to defend, for it is 
the author of the message, not the plat- 
form, who is running for the presidency. 
The approval of the Mills bili by che St. Louis 
convention, with its reduction of the tobacco 
tax, will not enable the demucravy to escape 
from the message. Squirm as democrutie 
oraters may, they are piuned down to the 
programme of reducing revenue by reducing 
duties, and by reduciog them on free trade 
lines) Their frantic aud cowardly protests 
that they are nut favoring free trade cannot 
obscure from the intelligent that their leader 
bus bad the courage nobly to set his face at 
least in the directiun of free trade, and that, 
in spite of themselves, they have to fall into 
line and follow hiin. 

It prvutection is the right policy for the 
country; if the postulates of that system are 
founded in reason: if, as is claimed by its ud- 
voeates, it is intelligentiy designed to build 
up the prusperity of the country, the repub- 

-lican programme is the right one. It is only 
on the ground that protection is a fraud and 
a delusion, on the ground that it robs and not 
biesses the people, that a reasonable voter 
can condemn tae Chicago platform. Pol- 
iticlans may palter with the question, but 
honest men who do their own tbinking ean 
reech no other conclusion than that, if the 
majority of the voters of the country are in 
favor of the policy of protection, the repub- 
lican platformand the candidates whu are 
placed upon it should carry the country in 
November. The democrats should expect, 
and should receive, no quarter from prutec- 
tionists, and we do not believe they wiil get 
any. 

They might just as well, therefore, indulge 
the courace of their convictions, and defend 
the president’s message und its sound and 
Wholesome doctrines without apology. They 
can Win on those prinucipies if they can win at 
all, and they ought not to win if they aban- 
don them vr compromise them, 
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VIEW. 
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tion of the above tite and purpose. will be issued and 
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reference. Twenty-five cents a number—$2.5) a year. 
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". By Phillips Thompson. 
Cloth, gilt top, L253. 
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‘THE QUESTION OF THE pay. 
ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS, 


By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun of Kenmare.) 
12mo, paper, 50 cents, 
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public notice by Henry George and Father McGlynn.” 


She is opposed tv the land theory of the former on-the 
ground that it is not in accord with the Christian 
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HE LAND AND LABOUR LIBRARY.<. 


We are now publishing under the. title of “The. 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short. tracts on Vas 
rious phases of the sovial problem. These pamphiets 
contain facts, igures and arguments expressed). 1b cone: 
cise, Vigorous. language easily understood... As.a:-meang 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Réward Atkinson Again. 
We. Atkinson is a man whom it is impossi- 
ble, asa rule, to take seriously—except, of 
@euree, when he speaks avout cooking stoves, 
sve which he must be acknowledged an ex- 
pert. He hasa habit of splashing about in 
statistics, throwing figures this way and 
that, adding, subtracting, drawing lines, and 
‘Otherwise gamboling in quantities, that 
$s amusing for awhile, but soon becomes 
tiresome. Like the small boy disporting in 
the shallow water near a beach, he makes a 
tremendous fuss, but doesn’t get anywhere. 
He is mildiy furoy, but not at all.instructive; 
mand 600 much of him is apt to be a bore. 
Bat in his latest utterance Mr. Atkinson 
geally does say something. Not a great deal, 
& is truc, but still something. Another bather 
dkas been splashing back at him, and in his en- 
ergetic return of the compliment Mr. Atkin- 
won really does moveizs a definite direction. 
Mr. Frederick Hawley has been reviewing 
With unfavorable splashings that curious 
book, “The Distribution of Products,” and 
Edward Atkinson reviies in an article in the 
daly Forum entiticd, “Row Can Wages be 
Smcreased?’ In this essay it is possible by 
patient study to discover certain vague and 
undulatory outlines of logical form—a sort 
of radimentary theory, as it were Ina 
feeble. inconsequential sort of way Mr. At- 
kiuson bas begun to think. It isvery curious. 
Here, to becin with, is a terse statement of 
@ep undeniable fact: 

The annual product, or the product of each 
series of four seasons, is, and must be in the 
mature of thiugs, the source of all rents, 
profits, interest, wages, salariesand earnings. 

Then, alas! the atkinsonian mind wanders, 
and we are told: 

‘The product is the result of the joint ap- 
plication of labor and capital. 

See how the outline dims away. What does 
he mean! Joint application to what! And 
why of necessity joint application? Can labor 
produce nothing without the aid of capital! 
Can't a child even pick blackberries without 
first getting some capitalist to join her in the 
enterprise? It is painful to see Mr. Atkinson 
@oucdering in this manner. Evidently some- 
Dody bas tricd to explain to bim that all pro- 
gucts are the result of the application of labor 
tonatural opportunity, and that the efficiency 
of labor can be increased by the use of capital; 
and in this blundering way he is trying to 
Zepeat the lesson. 

Then the outline wavers along after this 
fashion: 

it therefore follows: (1) That in this pro- 
duct, or in its distribution or consumption, all 

us take some part who are euaged in 

inful occupations, numbering in the census 
of 1680 a fraction jess than one in three of the 
Sree and listed under the respective 
beads of professicnal aud persoual service, 
trade and trausportation, manufacturing, 
mechanical aud miniag pursuits aud agricuit- 
wre. Bw far the larger proportion of each 
of these classes is now, and must cuntiuue to 
be, either iu the position of small farmers, 
who work harder than their hired men and 
who outnumber the hired men ene2ged in 
sriculture, of wage carners or of persons 
whoare in receipt of small salaries; nearly 
a@ll, with the excepiicn of the farmers, are in 
the position of the emeloyed rather than of 
theemplover. The gains or savings of these 
Working clusses, which may be added to the 
Capital of the couutry, aumcunt to a large 


' Sum_in the ageregste; but, with a few ex- 


ecepfions, ubey are small in cach iadividual 
esse. The lives of the great majority are 
Snainly spent in getting a living. 

@) These “working ciasses,” so called, con- 
shituting bv far the greatest proportion of all 
who are ceeupied for gain, now secure for 
their own use and consumption subszantialiy 
mimeiy per cent of the ivtal annual product of 
this country; consequently that part of the 
munual product which is or can be iv an 
mvVerage Year secured by capital for its ser. 
wice, Whether the capital be owned by the 
rich, the well-to-do, or in part by the wage 
@arners themseives, caunot exceed ten per 
went onthe average. This is the increment 
which can be sect aside fur the maintenance 
a@nd increase of the capital of the nation. 

(3) The working classes, making use of that 
term not in the broader but in the narrowest 
Sense in which it is custumarily applied, have 

and are still, securing for their own 
tise and enjovmient, for ecnsumption or say- 
ings, decade by decade, subject to temporary 
fluctuations in each ien years, an increasing 
share of a constantly increasing product or 
ats equiva'!ent ia money. 


it was the remarkable announcement made 
$n section 2 of the above excerpt that called 
forih Mr. Hawley's criticism; aud in the essay 
We are considering Mr. Atkinson explains 
just what be means when he says that the 
werking classes get nitcty per cent of the 
otal product. It is really very funny. We 
will try to explain it. 

Here is a manufactory—a cotton mill, steel 
factory, or what you will—that, employing 
eapital to the value of 81,000,000, has pro- 


duced $5,090,000 worth of goods, out of which 


61,000,000 was vaid for raw material, £2,000,- 
000 was paid for wages, and 82,000,000 is dis- 
tributed in dividends amcng the stockholders. 
Thoughtless people would be apt to say that 
the workmen have received balf the net prod- 
uct, and the employers the other half. “Lord 
dless you! no.” says Mr. Atkinson. “The em- 
piovers are only the distributors of what they 
get. They pay the biggest part of it away 
to other members of the werking clusses—to 
footmen, and waitcrs in cufes, and sleeping 
tar porters—scatter it around gencrally. All 
they spend gues to labor, or to some other 
@istributor who passes it on to laborers. 
What they don’t spend they save, and that 
@mounts to about icn ver cent of the total 


‘production, and is added to capital.” 


A man may receive an income of $1,000,000 
@ year, bat he cusis only what te consumes. 
The richest man rarely consumes more thana 
small part of his income in what muy be 
called unproductive consumption; what he 
end his fami!y cost the country is the measure 
of their actual conusu:npiion in their own per- 
gons;, what they spend constitutes the income 
or share of the annuel product of those umong 
whom it is spent. Every capitalist is a dis- 
tributor as weil us *% cunasumer. There is, 
doubtless, much waste fal expenditure; but the 
question may weil be asked, what class wastes 
the most—tie rich in theiz iuxurious personal 
expenditure, or the mass of the people who 
spend a sum variously computed at §700,000,- 
to $1,000,000,0U0 a yeur cn spirits, beer and 
tobacco! So far as auy computation is possi- 
dle, in my judgment, the .nnua! product, i. ¢., 
wage and profit fund, is impaired more 
geriously by the waste of the poor and 
t, pot only in drink, but in the pur- 
ehase of bad food worse cucked, thar by all 
Ohe luxurious expenditure of the rich. 


_ Mr. Atkinson wobbles a little im his argu- 
@ment; for certainly the men who drink beer 


ere distributors of wages among the men who 


brew and sell beer. But jet that pass) He 
goes on to show that this sort of thing is 
Bealiy the best that can be done for the work- 
img people. Because, if the ‘well-to-do 
Classes” didn’t act as distributors to the foot- 
@en, and palace car porters, and all the rest 
ef them, the footmen and porters, and other 
Sellews, “aust at once take to directly pro- 


ductive purstits, in order to sustain them- 
selves, in piace of workiag for the well-to-do 
classes for whom they had _ previously 
worked.” 


But since the product of the actual necessi- 
ties of life is now very apt to exceed the 
possible consumption of the year, and since it 
is becoming more and more difficult to find a 
foreign market for this excess of the actual 
necessities of life, might not tbis change in 
the form of distribution work more harm than 
good! 

And that it is ethically correct, as well as 
economically advantageous, that the ‘“‘well- 
to-do classes” should perform this agreeable 
labor of distribution, Mr. Atkinson demon- 
strates—to his own satisfaction: 

There are many families of five persons 
who employ five servants, each of whom 
consumes some other mun’s product. The 
capitalist working as a distributor diverts 
the production of five productively working 
people to the consumption of five persons in 
his own empioyment. By what right? There 
is only so much to be divided, and by so 
much as some have more others must have 
less. All consumption must come out of all 
production; by so much as the few who pro- 
duce nothing become the censumers of the 
products of the many whv produce every- 
thing, so do the latter sustain the former. 
Where is the compensation? Thatisthe cause 
of discontent. Many an fonest workman 
now sincerely contesis the eauity of distribu- 
tion by way of capitalists. What is the true 
auswer? There is, 2nd can be, but one reply 
to this question. Labor does not produce the 
entire product; it only shares in the work as 
it shares in the product. Without capital, la- 
bor alone would be almest incapable of sus- 
taining those who constitute the mere work- 
ingclasses in the narrcwest sense. Capital 
is a force, aud capitalists are those 
who direct this force. By the direction which 
the owners or the administrators of capital 
give to this foree, which requires mental work 
of the must uncommon kind, the joint product 
of labor and capital is so much increased that, 
even thouch the capitalist secures to bis own 
use a large part of the jcint product, what is 
left to the workicgman is more in quantity 
and in value than he could otherwise have 
attuined by his own uoaided efforts. In all 
commerce, in all manufactures, in all indus- 
tries, in all work of every kind, the two forces 
of labor aud capital must co-operate and 
must render mutual service to each other. 
This law cunnot be impaired by cither with- 
out disaster ty both. The capitalist adds 
more, by his service, to the joint product than 
he can possibly take away or divert to con- 
sumers in any form of rent, profit or interest. 

Look closely, now, and you will be able to 
discern the dim and wavering outlines of 
the atkinsonian theory. 1.—Capital and la- 
bor, by their joint application to something 
not stated, produce wealth. 2.—Labor, un- 
assisted by capital, couldn’t produce enough 
for its own support, no matter what it ap- 
plied itself to nor with what energy it 
made the application. 3.—There is more la- 
bor in existence than capital can join itself to 
just now; and were it not for the seli-deny- 
ing generosity of capitalists in employing the 
surplus labor to wait on them and minister to 
their comfort, a great many laborers would 
either have to starve or be employed by 
capitalists in producing food and other vul- 
garities. 4.—And if this latter were done the 
result would be geucral distress, because 
there is more food and cloibing and things of 
that sort produced now than can be sold. 

All this, the reader may perhaps object, is 
nonsense. We don’t dispute the criticism. 
All we say is that this is the Edward Atkin- 
son theory, as shadowed forth in Edward 
Atkinson’s writings. You can buy the 
Forum for July and read it for yourself. 


If there isn’t capital enough to enable labor 
to do the “joint application” act, why the 
mischief deesn’t labor so to work and make 
some more capital? Even Edward Atkinson 
doesn’t dispute that capital can oniy be pro- 
duced by labor. Al! he claims is that capital 
must be in existence before labor can do any- 
thing worth speaking of. Butif labor can’t 
even pick blackberries wiffout the aid of 
capital in the shape of a basket; or 
if labor can’t till the ground without 
first getting hold of capital in the shape 
ef a spade, why doesn’t labor take a day off 
and make a basket or a spade? When it 
comes to these questions the line of the Atkin- 
son theory is very, very vague. Still, bv per- 
sistent looking, it can be discerned. Labor 
cun’t make baskets and spades by itself. It 
can only make them when told to do so, and 
assisted to do so by capital. Labor must 
bunt around for some philanthropic capitalist 
to Zive it a job, and then quit eating ham aud 
live on rice (duty 113 per cent), aud su save 
the moncy to buy the basket or the spade. 
There is no way of making anything save by 
the permission and aid of capital. There is 
no way of increasing capital save by going 
witkout ham, sausages and beer, and other- 
wise reducing the expenses of life. Cupital is 
now increasing at the rate of teu per cent of 
the total production annually. And the only 
hope for humanity is that some time in the 
dim and distant future capital will be suf- 
ficiently increased to set all the laborers to 
work. 


Such is the hazy cconomical theory of Ed- 
ward Atkiason. It would do him good to be 
shipwrecked on an uninhabited island with a 
few other economists of his nebulous schoul. 
It would be interesting to see them sittiag all 
in a row by the sad sca waves, waiting for a 
capitalist to come along and do some “joint 
application.” We fancy, however, that a 
few hours of such experience would modify 
Ar. <Atkinsun’s qucer nvutions. An empty 
belly would play the deuce and ali with his 
econonics, and suggest to him that it might 
be possible to hunt for eggs, or pick fruit, or 
snare game, without waiting for ten per cent 
of the previous year’s production to be added 
to existing capital. As their ideas expanded, 
he and his friends would perhaps rig up some 
sort of an apology for a house, and twist 
some vegetable fiber into fishing lines. If 
they were cold, they would gather wood for 
a fire; if their clothes wore cut, they would 
manage to make new cnes out of something. 
As time went on they would plaut crops, and 
contrive some seri of tools to cultivate and 
harvest them wifbal. After a vear or two 
of such experience they would probably ac- 
knowledge that men can exist in tolerable 
comfort if only they can obtain access to 
natural opportunities. And then if, by some 
special providence, the owner of the island 
should happen along, their economic educa- 
tion would be completed in « hurry. 


Jadge Maguire en Ireland and tke Pope. 


I speak as an American descendant of the 
Irish race; as an admirer of the Irish charac- 
ter; as a sympathizer in the struggles and 
trials of the Irish people and in their heredi- 
tary aspirations for liberty. 

That a man may bea good Catholic and at 
the same time an Jrish patriot, seven centuries 
of so called “sedition,” in which the people 
were often led by their soggarths aroon, attest. 

Thata man may reject thz tenets uf the Cath- 
olic religion and yet be an equally good Irish 


patriot bear witness: Grattan, Emmet, Wolfe 
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Tone, Davis, Mitchel, Parvell, and ail the 
brave leaders and soldiersof Protestant faith 
who for more than a century have graced 
and glorified.the political and military strug- 
gles for Irish liberty. et 

While I beheve and declare that religion 
has and should have nothing to do with Irish 
politics, I have, in writing this book, a pur- 
pose which the public mind will not wholly 
disconuect from religion, principally because 
the art and finesse of religio-political Italian 
statesmanship have so interwoven questions 
of religion and politics. : a2 

That purpose is to assist in raising my 
father’s countrymen and my own kinsmen 
above that groveling fear of the pope which 
makes so many of them nerveless when he 
strikes a blow at their country and their race, 
and above their present discreditable con- 
fidence in men who have picoved themselves 
“veriest slaves of treachery#” 

There isno people on earth that the pope 
would treat as ke is treating, or ashe bas 
treated, the Irish people; and this simply be- 
cause there is no other people on earth—uot 
even one of the half Indian states of South 
Americu—that would tolerate such political 
interference at his hands. - 

In stich outspoken words as these dces 
Judge Maguire announce his purpose ia trac- 
ing the policy of the Roman Catholic church 
toward Ireland (1) from the year 1152, when 
the first papal legate landed in the. island, 
down tothe present time. In a connected 
and well digested narrative he shows how, 
from first to last, the papal authorities, con- 
fident in che relizions devotion of the Irish 
people, have made a merchantable commodity 
of Ircland and Irishmen, using them as a 
price with which to buy the ubedieuce or the 
tolerance of less devoted, and even cf hostile 
nations and rulers. From the time when 
Adrian issued his bull giving the country to 
Henry II in return for a guarantecof “Peter's 
pence,” down to the isste of the famous re- 
serivt of April 20 last, Judge Maguire shows 
that the papacy has never hesitated, when 
any advantage could be gained by it, to sac- 
rifice the dearest: interests of Ireland. He 
shows, too, that this has not been done in 
ignorance. He tells the story of the remon- 
strances and protests of Irish priests and lay- 
men, and of the callous disregard with which 
they have teen received. And he points the 
moral that Ireland’s ,own trustfulness in her 
spiritual ruler—her own acquiescence in in- 
terferences against which other Catholic 
peoples have struggled resolutely and suc- 
cessfully—has been the cause and encourage- 
ment of the cruel treatment she has received. 

Judge Maguire’s book is one that should be 
read byyevery raan or woman, Catholic or 
Protestaht, who:sympathizes with the Trish 
people in their struggle toward freedom. It 
sheds a strong léht on a perplexing problem. 


Mr. VanBuren Denslow has written, and 
Cassell & Company, limited, have published, 
a book entitled “Principles of the Economic 
Philosophy of Society, Government and In- 
dustry.” Itis a monument of hard work. It 
contains 802 pages and more than 400,000 
words. At say 10,000 words a day, this 
would represent forty days of unremitiing in- 
dustry. Even if Mr. Denslow is an expert 
with the type writer, he can scarcely have fin- 
ished the jub in less than thirty days. The 
author has reason to be proud of his achiev- 
ment. 

As for the contents of the book, they are 
varied, Dat, as a rule, neither interesting nor 
instructive. Here are a few specimen ex- 
cerpts: 

Wealth is, therefore, a power to command 
the services of our fellow men. When theses 
services ure commanded by force only, as in 
siavery and under barbaric despotisms, force 
becomes the chief source cf wealth. Wealth 


‘then takes on the form of slave owning, or 


seicniorage, or lordship, over Many retaiuers, 
servants, beachmen or soldiers. In com- 
mercial periods the exercise of force is rele- 
gated to the goverumeat and its army and 
police. Wealth then becomes the power to 
command the voluntary services otf men by 
paving fuer them. In the degree that a man 
possesses inuch of this power be is wealthy. 
Possessing little of it renders ene poor. But 
even the poor obthin all the material comfort 
they enjoy through such share of wealth us is 
theirs. Wealth, therefore, dves not consis! 
in commeditics, services, money, lands o7 
pleasures, but in the power to ecentrol them 
at will by compensation. 

Certain nations pass through successive 
periods of poverty and riches. Some are 
rich in one or two aspects, aS in area, mines, 
fertility, government revenues, manufactures 
or the like, aud lacking in otbers. 

Since capital is the portioa of wealth which 
is devoted first to bringing the corn into ex- 
istence as corn (viz., land, plows, cultivators, 
mouey for seed, ete.), aud then to enhancing 
its value by furwarding it to those who vaiue 
it, it may be said that the function of capital 
is to create Jabur, commodities and values; 
as labor, commodities and values, whenever 
employed in certain ways, become capital. 
Capital is etymologically that which leads or 
commands or has the headship in industry, 
from caput, head. Economically it is exactly 
What it is etymologically. It would never 
have seemed to be anything else bad nota 
desire grown up to detine words in a way to 
win votes, instead of with a view to scientitic 
precision. As capital has -no vote, while 
those whose labor it creates have, it was 
deemed courteous to call attention only to 
the fact that labor creates capital, without 
cuiling counter uttention to its complement, 
that capitul createsinbor. The circle is the 
sume usin the cause of the egg and the living 
animal. 
than “every ege from hfe.” Onitum virum 
xe oro finds its complement in omnrium ovum 
cx vivo. So of capital and labor, each hatches 
the other. 

$ is by no means clear that laying the 
taxes on lund either inercases their value to 
tenants, or increuses the returns from the 
Boueene avenues for the investment of capi- 
tal. 

Rents are very much lower in England, 
where land is untaxed, than on like values of 
property in France and America, where it is 
taxed. But there are too muny factors, 
more potent thau this, to justify actributing 
it to this chiefly. 

Here [in the United Stutes] mechanics and 
operatives receive so ample 2 compensation 
for their services that, for fifteen years, the 
chicf metive in forming lIabcr organizations 
bas been, not to secure themselves against 
want, but to perfect some seheme by which 
they ecun either rule their emplovers’ busi- 
hess or dispense with etaployers entirely. 

Labor obtains employment only on condition 
that the employer, or enterpriser, cau sell the 
product of the lubor ata profit, after paying 
wages and the interest on his capital Au 
enterpriser or emplover is generally a man or 
corporation who burrows bis capital. In this 
country it is so unusually true that the euter- 
prisers keep the workers busy, that working- 
men fall into the habit of thinking that work 
comes by some inevitabie necessity, like sun- 
rise or the tides. Many workingmen imagine 
that it is the creat corporations and cmploy 
ing capitalists who cause their wages to be as 
small as they are, rather than that it is to 
these that they owe the fact that they can 
earn any wages at all. 


Mr. Denslow is a protectionist—probably 
because he doesn’t know any better. The 
Press calls him “a profound student of eco- 


(ijreland and the Pope. A brief history of 
papal intrigues against Irish liberty, from 
Adrian LY to Leo XUL By James G. Ma- 
guire, judze of the superior court of San 
Francisco, California. San Francisco: James 
H. Barry, 429 Montgomery street. Price, 
fifty cents. 


“All life from the ere” is no truer. 


nomics”—as to which remark we think it alto- 
gether likely that the Press does know better, 
His book is one of those mysterious dispensa- 
tions, like mosquitos and malaria, that baflle 
human comprehension. We must acknowl- 
edge its existence, but lookin vain for any 
reason of its being. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is contributing 
to Harper's Magazine a series of ‘Studies of 
the Great West,” being a record of the 
writer’s travels through the western states. 
Interesting as mere records of personal ex- 
periences and observations these papers cer- 
tainly are; but it is difficult to sce in what 
sense they can be called studies. They give 
us an excellent idea of material conditions. 
We read about the growing cities, the mag- 
nificent public buildings and private resi- 
dences, the increasing population, the manu- 
factories, the railways, the statistics of 
wealth. But of any effort to study these 
facts, to investigate causes, to discover ten- 
dencies, there is very little trace. The his- 
torian of the next century will turn from Mr. 
Warner's pages with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that one who enjoyed such opportunity 
to study actual men and things and not the 
mere record of them should have so ne- 
glected his privileges. 

Here, for example, is what Mr. Warner 
tells us in the July Harper about natural 
gas: 


It is evident that-the discovery of natural 
gas has bezun a revolution in fuel which will 
have permanent and far reaching economic 
and sucial consequences, whether the supply 
of gas is limited or inexhaustible. 

Those who have once used fuel in this form 
are not likely to return to the crude and 
wasteful heating by coal. All the cities and 
large towns west of the Alleghenies are 
made disagreeable by bituminous coal smoke. 
The extent of this annvyance and its detrac- 
tion from the pleasure of daiiy living cannot 
be exaggerated. The atmosphere is more 
or less vitiated, and the sky obscured, hcuses, 
furniture, clething are dirty, and clean linen 
and clean hands and faces are not expected. 
All this is changed where gas is used for fuel. 
The city becomes cheerful, and the people 
can see each other: But thisis not all. Oue 
of the great burdens of our northern life, fire 
building and replenishing, disappears, bouse- 
keeping is simplified, the expense of servants 
reduced, cleanliness restored. Add to this 
that in the gas regions the cost of fuel is 
merely nominal, and in towns distant some 
thirty or forty miles it is not half that of coal. 
It is ensy to see that this revolution in fuel 
will make as great a change in social life as 
in manufacturing, and that all the change 
may not be agreeable. This natural gas is a 
very subtle fluid, somewhat difficult to con- 
trol, though [have no doubt that invention 
will make it as safe in our housesas illuminating 
gas is. So far as I have seen its use, the 
beat from it is intense and withering. In 
a closed stove it is intolerable; in an open 
grate, with a simulated pile of hard coal or 
logs, it is better, but much less agreeable 
than soft coal or wood. It does not, as at 
present used, promote a good air in the room, 
and its intense dryness ruins the furniture. 
But its cheapness, convenience and neatness 
will no deubt prevail, and we are entering 
‘upon a gas age, in which, for the sake of 
progress, we shall doubtless surrender some- 
thing that willcause us to look back to the 
more primitive time with regret. If the gas 
wells fail, artificial gas for fuel will doubt- 
less be manufactured. 

I went up to the gas fields of northern Ohio 
in company with Professor Edward Orton, 
the state geolozist, who has made a study of 
the subject. and pretty well destined the tields 
‘of Indiana and Ohio. The gas is found at a 
depth of between 1,100 and 1,2u0 feet, after 
pissing through a great body of shale and 
encountering selt Water, Ina porous Trenton 
limestone. The drilling and tubine enter 
this limestone, several feet to a gocd holding. 
This porous Himestone holds the gas like a 
sponge, aud it rushes forth with tremendous 
foree when released. It is now well settled 
that these are reservoirs of gas that are 
tapped, and not sourees of perpetual sup- 
ply by constant manufacture. How large 
the supply may be in any case cannot be 
told, but there is a limit to it. It cun be 
exbausted, like a vein of eval. But the fields 
are so large, both in Indiana and Ohio, that 
it seems probable that by sinking new wells 
the supply will be continued fora tong time. 
The evidence that it is not inexbaustibte in 
anv oue well is that in all In which the flow of 
gas has been tested at intervals, the force of 
pressure is found to diminish. For months 
aiter the discovery the wells were allowed to 
run to waste, and billions of feet of gus were 
lost. A better economy now prevails, aud 
this wastefulness is stepped. The weils are 
ail under contrel, and large groups of them 
are connected by common service pipes. 
The region about Fostoria is organized under 
the Northwestern gas company, and controls 
a large territory. It supplies the city of To- 
ledo, which uses no othe” fucl, through pipes 50 
miies long, Fremout, andotertewnus. The loss 

er mile in transit: through the pipes is now 
Lowi, so that the distunce can be calculated 
at which it will pay tu send it. I believe that 
this is about fifty to sixty miles. The gas 
when it comes from the well is about the 
temperature of thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the common pressure is 400 pounds to the 
square inch. The velocity with which it 
rushes, unchecked, frein the pipe at the 
mouth of the well may be said to be about 
thatof a minie ball from an ordinary rifle. 
The Obio area of gas is between 2, and 
3,000 square miles. The claim for the Indiana 
area is that it is 20,000 square miles, but the 
geologists make it much less. 

The speculation in real estate caused by 
this discovery has been perhaps without 
parallel iu the history of the state, and, as is 
usual in such eases, it is now in a lull, waiting 
for the promised developments. But these 
bave been almest as marvelous as the specu- 
lation. Findlay was uw sleepy little village in 
the black swamp district, one of the most 
backward regions of Ohio. For many years 
there hud been surface indications of gus, and 


there is now a beuse standing im the city, 


which used gas for fuel forty years ago. 
When the tirst gas well was opened, ten veurs 
aco, the village bad about 4,500 inbubitants. 
It has now prubably 15,000, it is a city, and its 
limits have been extended to cover au area 
six iniies long by four miles wide. This is 
dotted over with bastily built houses, and is 
rapidly beiug occupied by mauufacturing es 
ablishments. The city owns all the gas wells, 
aud supplies fue! to factories aud private 
hcuses at the simple cost of muintaining 
the service pipes... So rapid bas been 
the growth aud the demund for gus 
that there has not been time to put all 
the pipes underground, and they ure en- 
countered on the surface all over the region. 
The town is pervaded by the odor of the gas, 
which is like that of petroleum, and the 
traveler is uotilied of bis nearuess to the 
town by tke smell before he can see the 
houses. The surfuce pipes, hastily laid, ec- 
casionally leak, and at these weak places the 
gas is gencraily ignited in order to prevent 
its tainting the atmosphere. This immediate 
neighborhuod has an oil field contiguous to 
the gas, plenty of limestone (the kilns are 
burned by gus), good building stone, clay tit 
for making bricks and tiles, and superior 
hard wood forests. The cheap fuel has 
already attracted here manufacturing indus- 
tries of all sorts, and new plants are cun- 
tinually made. IT havealist of over thirty 
ditferent mills and factories which are either 
iu full operation or getting uader way. 
Among the most interesting of these are the 
works for making window glass und table 
glass. The superiority of this fuel for the 
glass furnaces seems to be admitted. 


. . ° . . e 


The feverishness of speculation will abate; 
many anticipations will not be realized. It 
will be discovered that there is a Itmit to 
manufacturing, even with fuel that costs next 
to nothing. The supply of natural gas no 
doubt has its defined limits. But nothing 
seems more certain to me than that gas, man- 
ufactured if not natural, is to be the fuel of 
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the future in the west, and that the import- 
ance of this economic change in social life is 
greater than we can at present calculate. 


This is all very interesting; but there is 
nothing in it to show that the author is inany 
sense making a study of the matter. 
speaks cf “far reaching social aud economic 
consequences,” of charges to be effected in 
social life, of “speculation in real estate 
without parallel in the history of the state,” 
but that is ali. Has natural gas done any- 
thing for the people of the region which con- 
tainsit? Are wages any higher, is work any 
easier to get, has the standard of comfort 
risen among laborers? Or have the chief 
effects been to stimulate land values, and en- 
courage manufacturing establishments to re- 
move from other p!aces to where the new 
fuel was easily accessible? These are ques- 
tions which Mr. Warner does not even ask, 
much less answer. Yet they are the first 
that would present themselves to any one 
really anxious to make a ‘‘study” of the great 
west, and not aiming merely to produce an 
entertaining guide book to its features and 
attractions. 
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AN IDEAL ISLAND. 


Where There Are No Rich and No Poor— 
There is No Protective Tariff Either, and 
Strauge to Say, There is Ne Deluge ef 
Fercign Goods. 

Boston Globe. 

In the soutbern Pacific is a little Island, 
with a few surrounding islets, which, if all 
accounts be true, comes as near to More’s 
‘Utopia” or Bacon’s “New Atlantis” as any 
place on earth. Norfolk isiand comprises 
about 8,600 acres of land in all, which are 
mainly divided up into farms of fifty acres 
each, and every newly married couple gets 
one of these farms as a wedding dowry. 
According to the report of our consul, the 
government of the island by powers granted 
by her majesty is home rule, pure and simple, 
and is vested it three officials—a chief magis- 
trate being responsible, and the medium of 
communication with the higher officials. The 
three magistrates act uader commissicns bear- 
ing the great seal of the colony, issued by 
the governor of New South Wales, who 
himself holds a separate autnority as gover- 
nor of Norfolk island. The governor has, in 
fact, unlimited power, but holds a very mild 
sway, allowing the islanders to do very much 
as they like, su long as they do not go too far. 
The laws are few and primitive, aud could be 
pristed on two sheets of foolscap; neverthe- 
iess they answer the purpose well, there be- 
ing no crime to speak of, nor any lockup or 
need of cone. There is no revenue, except a 
few waifsand strays in the shape of small 
fines, ete., which seldou: amount to much, but 
is responsible fur the signal master’s salary of 
£1.10 (37.50) per annum, besales a court 
sweeper at £1 (85). The chief magistrate’s 
salary is £25, but up to last year it was only 
£12; this, with the emoluments paid to thé 
colonial surgeon, chaplain, registrar aud post- 
muster is paid out of the interest of a fund in 
Syduey which has been accumulating for some 
years. 

The imports include clothing, groceries, 
agricultural implements and timber for build- 
ing ‘purposes; the exports, oil, wool, horses, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, onions, bananas, 
aud sometimes sheep. Lhe oil and wool go 
either to Auckland or Sydney, the latter 
port taking besides sweet potatses and 
bananas. The importation of liquor, ex- 
cept for medical purposes, is absolutely 
pronibited; the law is. strict and the people 
care littie for liquor; there-are no duties, and 
consequentiy no custom house or any other 
record kept, but the imports and exports to- 
eetberina favorable year would probably 
amount to £6,000 

Tbe island has a population «7? 741, none of 
whem are very poor and none very rich. 

Herc is a British colony enjoying the free- 
dom of self-sovernment, and having in fact 
all the privileges of a republic. Compared 
with freland, the condition of the people on 
Norfolk island is: far better. Yet Ireland is 
full of intelligent mean and women, who in 
any other place would make their mark in 
the world, while Norfolk island 1s largely 
populated with South: sea savages. Why 
does England make this discrimination 
against the superior race? 
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SERVICES: 
Sunday Morning, 1 o’clock.. : 
Sermons published weekly in the Twentieth Century. 


Se.a Dumber. $1.00 a year. “What I Believe.” By: 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 30 pages. Hlegantly’ printed... 


Large type. Wide gas oa Price 2c. “Address, 56. SHE Sk 

Oriental st., Newark, N. J. | a“ | Suabsery 
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eeNHE APPAREL OFT PROCLAIM to the ek 

THE MAN.”"—Shakespeare of at the fol 

: - Single su 

Spoken three hundred years ago, |s no less a face ~ Ten or wm 

today! ne Be One hund 
GEORGE WILSON, Fie 

MERCHANT TAILOR, ceo’: 

” Formerly with Henry Poole, London, to have 

. 7 four wee 

Importer of Leading Novelties, : fuduced. | 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH CASSIMERES, it advac 
ee ; . es ecribera. 

206 Eust Fourteenth street, New Xork. — withour | 

ae thar it b 

P.S.—Send postal. card and vou. will be waited. will be s 

with samples at oiice or residence. eut chars 

Terma. 

R CRHOWE, the fourt 

a : 


11 ANN STREET (Top Floor), NEW YORK: 


pa? ee 


General Repairing, Altering, Cleaning and Scouring 


Done. Communication by Postal Card promptly at: hit 

ce : Entering th 
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HE BEST WAT 


WYo get a First-Class 
IWeatch is in our To- 


EN perative Clubs. 
pearing Watches 
Peltzaat the Lowest Cash 

Prices, ONLY © 


‘51.00 AWEEK. = 


ing in our Co-Operative Clubs.j§ 


This is the Best, Cheapest, Mostif3 
Convenient, and only co-operatives’ & 
‘System of selling watches. ‘Thelpe 
watches are American Lever Stemg: ow 
Winders, containing every essen ee 7 
tial to accuracy and durabilicy, and #gteg 
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have inaddition, numerous ctherim- Be 


rovemeats foundin no cther watch. ( i 
They are absolutely the only Dusty 
and Damp-proof Movements made; 
in the World, and are jeweled with gabe 

enuine Rubies. The Patent StemBeu% 
Wind and Setis the strongest andtie ey 


| 
simplest made. They are fully ag 
equal for appearance, accuracy tose 
durability ana service to any $73% 
Watch. Our co-operative Club: 
System brings them within the; 
reach of every one. 


l The Keystone Wate Club Co’ 
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7 14-Karat Geld) «= WANTED. Be 
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(14-Rarat solid Goid wigency. 
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WITH THIS STAMP If. 
THE BOTTOM OF 
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free from 
Poison, 

AND ARE MADE BY & 
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mIiCGCOOD NEWS 
de7TO LADIES. 
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“"“Greates: oir. Now's your time 
to get orders for our crivbrated 
eas, Coffees and Rakin 
Powder, and seenrea Leautifu 
f Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
ska? satel Vea Set, Dinner S t. Geid Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Braes Lamon, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For partieutars rdcress 
TIE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CS., | 
P.O. Sox 259. 5h and 33 Vesey St.. New York, 
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Trade-Wark.—Resistcred. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the § 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheanest. § 


wey Pong 


Sold by drnegists or sent by mail. 
0c. E. TL. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


CORSE B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
220 Third avenue, cor. 1Mth street, 
New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process & -__ 
. specialty . es 
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(1006 AN BROS., 
: 


CARPEY AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 
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SOLID CONSTRUCTION « 
Beaurir ub. Timigide, 


